














NEW YORK, FEBRU 


Literature. 


AT THE GRAVE OF ROBERT BURNS. 
[AN ADDRESS TO HIS BIOGRAPHERS.} 


With the sod upon his breast ;— 
above him, and the long sedge-grasses wave— 
call or right have you, 


crew 
To lift the pltying veil that shrouds him in his grave ; 
true the 


Tigges fa the bowers; 


And that his heavenward 
Saw far beyond the clouds that dim 
But is it yours, when dead, 
To rake his narrow bed, 
And peer into his heart for flaws, and spots, and stains? 
And all because his voice 


joi 
And cheered humanity amid its 


Or tender nightingale, 
is true 


The green earth on his breast ; 

And leave, oh leave, his fame unsullied by your breath ! 
er day that passes by 

What taousand rain-dro 
No vender of a tale, 
His merchandise for sale, 

Pries into evidence to show how mean were they ; 
No libel touches them ; 


ls die. 
fall into the sea of Death! 


God, not man, to weigh. 


Have all his follies knowan,— 
Dug from the misty past to spice a needless book,— 
That Eovy may exclaim, 
At mention of his name, 
“ The greatest are but small, however great they look.” 


ro  — rest, their —— over, 
1 mighty bards ore 
- scandals 


e find amid the slime 
Some sin of ancient time, 


spoke in his dispraise ! 
Shroud it in deepest night, 
, if compelled to write, 


Of courage 
But let their frailties rest, and oa their faults be dumb! 


VERY LIKE A GHOST. 


ther was a linen-merchant of the city of London, and one of the 
jon wer-loom, and the consequent in- 
table failure. He was an old man 
think it broke bis heart, he lived only 
wound up, paid all his creditors to the last shilling, and 
g my mother and me with no resource buat to sell fu 
e from our convenient old house in Cheapside, where 
bad lived as the best merc’ 
mbler habitation, and work for our living. 
We had no relations who could help us; my mother had 
on fifty, bat she was a woman of sense and spi- 
it down and lament over ber misfortunes, without 
t could be done. I was the onl 


F 


in those days, to find a 


A] 
ad 


governess 
e up our minds to part ; and it seemed like a 
the auctioneer who sold our farnitare, 
called to say, that Lord Yarmouth was advertising for a respectable per- 
son to take charge of a country-seat he had in the county of Norfolk. My 
motber immediately offered her services, and w 
ship’s man of business arranged everything at 
Lane. She was to have fifty pounds a 
for herself and me at Fenham Hall, as 
said it was rather lonely, and Mrs. Western would be the better 
daughter’s company ; but one clause in the agreemen 

us—namely, that the situation was not to be given up sooner than 


“but we want a home and cannot 


god-send when Mr. Buckel 


, besides board and residence 
called the country-seat. The 


= twee 2 said my mother ; 
pone aye 
the end 


early winter as we journeyed northward by stage-coach 

et undreamed of. A greater change from 
ned than our new residence. It was a large 
house, and looked as ifit had been built in pieces. There 
every variety of architecture, ftom the early English to the latert Stuart. 


northern 

mation, had still a morastic 
strong, solid, and lordly mansion, situated on one of those lon 
of level land so frequent in the east of Norfolk ; twelve miles 
wich, three from the village of Fenham, and surrounded by an extensive 
park with giant trees, thick underwood, and 
sae nee or onan 0 
beries, in desiga extent, were wortby H 
laid out in the old Eaglish style, and were tolerably we 

overgrown, as if the care and taste of an owner had been long 

There was a lawn in front so large that it looked like a broad 
meadow-land, bounded by a lake which went deep into the wood, 
nes ae A 

the 


mber ; the weather was unusually cold 
seemed every probability of an 

and post-chaise | to be found in the eastern counties. Neither day nor Sa 
—for railways were 
side could not be w 


t the whole formed a 





The gallery bad family portraits in every variety of costume, from 
knights in plate-armour to ladies in sacks and high-heeled shoes ; but 
the r number of them were not of the Yarmouth line—they were 
all wells—and more melancholy, disappoin faces I never saw ; 
but the strangest thing in that gallery was a magnificently gilt 
te the central door wit 

was shut, 
rooms Passages they were many—of all shapes and sizes, with 
no lack of private stairs, side-doors, and pow Maggen closets. Moreover, 
there was nobody but ourselves on the premises ; and the only person in 
charge when we arrived was Ralph Fairbrother—a man who acted in 
the double capacity of steward and gard 

Ralph’s hair was perfectly gray, but he was still strong and active—a 
middle-sized man, with a thin muscular frame, a remarkably cober look, 
and a reserved, tacitura disposition. His dwelling was a large and very 
comfortable cottage, = in a shady hollow where the park and gar- 
dens met, and managed by his only daughter, Nelly; a young woman 
who was deaf and dumb, but industrious, tidy, and apparently intelligent. 

His wife looked twenty years older than himself, and lived, whether 
from choice or necessity, in her bed, I could never be sure, for the good 
woman showed no signs of disease, and could get up with surprising acti- 
vity when it suited her pleasure. Ralph was supreme over all the out- 
door concerns of the hall. He ae and dismissed labourers by his 
own authority ; and judging from their style of living, which was by no 
means economical, his services were liberally rewarded. Bat Mrs. Fair- 
brother was supreme over him; and it was generally believed that 
whatever he or did was ander her special direction. She was a tall, 
wriekled, sour-looking dame, of such an idea of her own conse- 

uence, that she despised her husband, her daughter, in short, the whole 
airbrother race ; and had an extraordinary dislike to the proprietors of 
the a and at, 6 ing of them all in a contemptaously fa- 
miliar on, 80 different from the usual tone of family dependents, that 
my mother doubted her sanity ; particularly on one on, whea sbe 
ve us to understand that she ought to have been Lady Yarmouth. 
rs. Fairbrother was sane enough, however, and willing enough also to 
tell the complete history of Feniam Hall, and how it came into the Yar- 
mouth family—which, by the way, was a curious illustration of what 
men will do for the lands and rentals they must leave so soon. 
The original owners were the before-mentioned Hartwells, a line cf 
uires who traced their pedigree far above the Norman Conquest, to one 
the roving chiefs of Denmark, said to have won some lands from the 
Norfolk Saxons, turned Christian, and built a priory some time in the 
ninth century. That i priory, with all its lands, his descendants got back 
at the Reformation, of w they were zealous supporters, made it their 
house, and went on enlarging hall and estate, getting rich by marriages, 
and keeping clear of ic ulties, till about the year 1745, when the 
oung squire, Richard, being the last of the male line, not only turned 
atholic, but got so deeply involved with the Pretender, that he was 
obliged to take refuge on the continent, The sentence of attainder for 
high treason was against him and his posterity ; and the Yar- 
mouth family having some influence with the government, came into 
possession as next of kin. They were distant relations of the Hartwells, 
and greatly impoverished at the time. The then Lord Yarmouth and 
Squire Ri had been college-companions at Oxford. The former 
was far-sighted, keen, and cunning ; the latier was weak, vain, and cre- 
dulous ; and the story went that young Hartwell’s conversion in religion 
and politics had been more than abetted by his crafty companion who 
thas obtained his hall and lands. The Yarmouths had kept them for 
almost half a century. The wily lord had been duly succeeded by his 
son and grandson. "Bess Richard’s claims had been also tted, 
by his marriage with a French lady, distantly related to the House of 
urenne. He left a daughter, who, in ber turn, married a Scotch gentle- 
man, one of the Frasers, with whom she returned to Britain, where a 
daughter was born to them. Mrs. Fraser was a woman of uncommon 
t, as became her maternal! descent. With the help of certain papers 
left by her father, and the aid of her hasband’s relations, she com 
a suit to reverse the attainder and recover the estate for her child. 
Parliament was petitioned, the ministers were dealt with, the law-lords 
were e , and there was every probability of success, when the 
Yarmouth, who had just reached his majority, and was said 
bear a strong resemblance to bis ther, to settle the 
business by marrying the heiress of Hartwells, and thus uniting for 
ever the rival claims. Their wedding was celebrated with great splea- 
dour and rejoicing. Miss Fraser was just seventeen, beautiful, and ac- 
complished ; but two years after ber marriage, she eloped with an ob- 
soure adventurer, who called himself Captain Fitzwilliam ; and all that 
was ever vn egy api mn re gy ek gs 
in the old city of Padua, where the captain left her. Yarmou 
marriage was of course dissolved by act of parliament, after bringing an 
action, and being duly awarded damages. He formed a more advanta- 
geous alliance with a ducal house, and had a son and heir to succeed 
bim ; but his second lady and he had by matual consent,. his 
son was borrowiug money from Jews on post-obits, and none of the family 
had slept two nights at Fenbam Hall for twenty years. 

Nothing could induce Mrs. Fairbrother to attempt any explanation of 
the latter fact, beyond a decided shake of her head. At that point she 
always retarned to the Hartwell line, with whose sins and sorrows the 
gardener’s lady seemed pariicularly well acquainted. There was a 





younger brother who had pusbed his elder into the lake as they played | our 


beside it, and ran home to tell that he was heir, There was & squire 
who had killed his Jew creditor, buried him in the park, and never had 
rest with his hounds tearing up the grave. There was a lady who had 
given her squire cause of jealousy with a handsome cousia ; the pair 
were believed to have eloped from a Shrovetide merry- 3 the 
squire went abroad, leaving bis heir and lands to the care of a faithful 
steward, and died fighting in the Low Countries ; but years after, two 
skeletons were found locked up in a deep and long-disused wine-cellar. 


been | Moreover, a strain of wild and violent insanity had come down their ge- 
ions, whether from the roving Daue or with the Fenbam priory and | ers ; 


nerations, 
lands, Mrs. Fairbrother could not certify ; but there was a strong room 
in the northern wing of the eS windows and an iron-bound 
door, where she insisted that th ty heirs, heiresses, and own- 
ers of the Hartwell domains, closed their lives under the care of keepers. 
The Fenham villagers supplemented this chronicle with Mrs. Fairbro- 
ther's own antecedents, Curious enough, they all entertained the very 
same dislike to her which she exhibited for the owners of the hall. Their 
invariable account was, that the gardener’s wife knew all about poor 
Lady Yarmouth, as they called the unlucky first countess; for she was 
her maid at the time, and had been well paid by ny lo or somebody ; 
Ralph Fairbrother got three hundred pounds and that fine place by mar- 


rying her, though he had been wild in his youth, run away to sea, and | b 


come back as poor as a church-mouse. Notwithstanding these remini- 
scences of his early days and doings, Ralph’s sway over them was almost 
boundless. They were altogether a set of country labourers—the only 
trades-people being the landiord of the ale-house, who was also chandler 
and d r to the entire village ; and an old tailor, and bis wife, who 
did all the needle-work. I cannot say whether or not the schoolmaster’s 
travels have now extended to Fenham ; but at the time of my story, a 
more uncultivated, uncivil, and ill-mannered set of cotta, were not 
y school bad 
ever been within their bounds, to my knowledge. Nobody but the be- 
fore-mentioned landlord could either write or read, and his skill] in those 
arts was rather limited. The parish charch was six miles distant. Its 
incumbent and his curate agreed that they could do no good in Fenham, 
and there was probably some truth in that ion. Besides ignorance 
and more than common stupidity, the inhabitants were one and all ani- 
mated with a spirit of blunt and vulgar independence, which made all 
dealings with them disagreeable, and all attempts at improvement fruit- 
less. Every family bad a cottage and a field or so, on which they existed 
in a savage, slovenly manner—man and woman half idle, when they 
were not employed about the ball ; and, as Ralph could get no labourers 
bat themselves, be and they carried on a kind of intermitting warfare, 
always grumbling at each other, and often breaking out into opea hos- 


from i 
sree cot Ponterba le LN 





| was alwa: 
frame had sewed for the ball fort 


no picture in it. All the house | opinion that those aneartal visitors had considerably i 
t not locked up. My mother and I had free access to all its | i yea F pony 
—and 


8 | could not come for at least ¢ 


none of them bad stayed for a second winter, and the honest people of 
Fenbam assured us that neither should we. “For them mad Hartwells 
8a coming back.” 

The tailor’s wife, who was the most 








civilised of the community, and 
years at least, declared it to be her — 

nee 
the poor lady's business, which was not to be wondered at, as she was 
one of the old stock—the righttul heiress, if all tales were true ; and 
people did not say my lord had not been in the dark about her going off 
with that captain ; but he and Mrs. Fairbrother knew best. They had 
taken her picture out of the frame in the gallery, to keep the new ser- 
vants from knowing her, in case she was ever seen ; and my lord being 
& saving man, meant to put his second lady into it; but it was of no 
use, for the family could not wn 

These were encouraging details for two ladies, fresh from London 
city, to hear regarding the old country-house in which they were bound 
to live at least two years, My mother had a deal of strong sense, how- 
ever, and I think she taught me some of it. We had in common a good 
life, a good conscience, and @ tolerable education. There are no better 
ramparts against superstitious fears, and they stood us in good stead, 
notwithstanding the reputation of the place, the strange echoes which 
the large empty house gave back to every sound, the wonderful howling 
of the wind in its turret chimneys, and the shadows cast by -its old trees. 
We never got thoroughly frightened, nor met with anything out of the 
common course, except the transaction [ am about to relate. 

When Lord Yarmouth’s lawyer admitted: that the hall was solitary, he 
certainly did not overstep the truth. There was not a house within 
eight of it but the gardener’s cottage, which was a good quarter of a mile 

j yet neither theft nor robbery bad been attempted ; partly, because 
it was generally knowa that there was nothing but old furniture in the 
ou—bis lordship having removed his plate and all portable aa 
of value ; and partly owing to the popular belief in the returning Hart- 
wells, That article of faith etood sadly in our way with the before-men- 
tioned maid, No woman of any age would consent to sleep at the hall. 
We were obliged to dispense with their services early in the evening, 
that they might get home before it grew dark, and could not expect them 
earlier about twelve next day. I employ the plural number, be- 
cause, in our first season, we had on an average @ new servant every 
fortnight. Some were so desperately dirty that they could not be re- 
tained on any terms; others broke everything that came io their way. 
One almost set the place on fire; a second accommodated herself with 
my mother’s tabinet gown, and went to church in it on a wet Sunday ; 
@ third dropped our eatire stock of china on the stone-floor of the kitchen, 
and fled home, declaring she had seen three of the Hartwells iooking in 
at the window. After that tale was made public, we could get no ser- 
vant at all. The want would not have been great had ourselves onl 
been concerned ; I could bave done all our household work. Ralp 
Fairbrother supplied us with all manner of provisions, according to con- 
tract ; but the ball and its furniture were to be*kept in order, and that 
was a task beyond our united strength. In this strait, my mother 
thought of applying to an acquaintance of ours in Norwich, one of the 
few with whom we corresponded in spite of altered fortunes. She was a 
merchant’s wife, a notable housekeeper, and a most worthy woman. 
Her reply was decidedly satisfac She knew a housemaid, steady, 
honest, industrious, and not afraid of a solitary place. If my mother and 
I would only come to Norwich, spend a day with her, and see the girl, 
she might go back with us to the hall, in case we thought ber suitable. 
Mrs. Turner’s invitation was kind, and the chance of seeing civilised life, 
though but for a day, was too good to be m 

We went to the old capital of Norfolkshire in a spring-cart, the only 
vehicle obtainable. My mother had a great chat about old times ; I saw 
the newest fashions ; the maid was seen and arranged with, but there 
were ——— difficulties in the way of her immediate coming. 
vad looked strong, active, and not too young ; she bad a good-humoured 

, professed no fear of ghosts, and a sort of acquaintapce with Fen- 
ham Hall ; her grandmother, mother, and wwo aunts, having been house- 
maids there in regular succession. The aegooey cry was then loud, in 
consequence of the Catholic Emancipation Bill ; but my mother had no 
dread of the Jesuits, and showed no uowill to engage 4 | Steen, 
though she was a sound believer in the old faith, and retired, as it were, 
to service in the convent of the Sisters of Mercy, whenever she was out 
of place. The lady-superior was somehow related to Sally, on the 


mother's side, where, it seems, there was high and ancient blood to boast; 
bat though the Catholicism and the convent bad no terrors for us, we 
were disapppointed in our hope of home a useful servant. v's 


brother was to be married that day-week ; she had 
wedding ; besides, her pe Ay to be 


promised to be at the 

rf “gege b rareendes pf 
t days. , there was prospect 

@ maid at last, Mrs. Turner gave her the character—by the way, 

she once served our for six mon we went home, after 


setilicg with rg FY come by the Fenbam carrier’s wagon, and enter on 
her duties at the ball on Monday week. 

The ev in which she was expected, found us talking and knitting 
by the fire. night had fallen, for it was about the middle of Decem- 


ber ; but the weather bad been clear and frosty for some ran ae ve 
could see the moonlight silvering our windows, over which the curtains 
had not been drawn, as my mo said the blaze would cheer poor 
Sally’s heart coming up the lonely park, and guide her to the corner of 
mansion, We were comforting ourselves with the rubbing-up the 
fire-irons, stoves, and large mab tables should get from her vigor- 
ous arma, as also on the peace p we should have with a guod- 
humoured, trustworthy servant for the rest of that winter. Our tea- 
table was spread, and our tea-kettle singing to welcome Sally when she 
came in cold and tired from her joarney ia the wagon. There it was at 
last ; we heard the heavy wheels roll slowly up the carriage-road ; the 
carrier knew how to open the park-gate, luckily, for no keeper had lived 
there for years. I went out with a lantern, there the: 
Thomson, the carrier, with all manner of parcels for us 


were — 
the F 
Sally, with her grey cloak and hood drawn over her bonnet, her 
large deal-tox, and a bundle under her arm. Thomson yas aay 
with goods for the village innkeeper ; the box, &c., had to be got 
quickly. Sally was some time getting herself in order to pay her 
respects to my mother ; but at length, in she came. There were two 
candles and a bright fire, and all their light was requisite to make us 
credit our own eyes. Instead of the raddy, robust, good-natured looking 
young woman under thirty, with whom we had talked at Norwich, there 
walked into the parlour, very deliberately, a woman whose age I could 
not tell, but she was not young, tall, large-boned, and thin to the point 
of reminding one of a skeleton. She ona age ay! gown, of plain 
stuff, a muslin cap plaited closely round her face, which might have been 
andsome once, for the features were finely cut and regular, but it was 
long and thin beyond expression ; there was no colour about it, but a 
streak or two of intensely black hair, straggling on the forehead, 
which, by the way, was broad aod low, anda corpse-like expres- 
sion, such as I remembered to have seen im the face of one of the 
exiled monks of La Trappe at Spitalfields. 

Her tone of voice was shrill a.d hollow, and she did not waste her 
time with many words ; it was merely : “ Good-evening,” and she was 
sorry to be so late, but the wagon been long on the road. Neither 
of us could speak for some minutes, and I saw there was terror as well 
as curpriie ia my motber’s face ; but she recovered ber composure, 
told Sally she was in very good time, asked her some questions, about 
her r’s wedding, and our friend Mrs. Turner, which the woman 
avswered quite satisfactorily, and sent her to have her tea comfortably 
by the ki fire. 

“Ts that the woman we engaged, Sophy?”’ she said, as soon as the 
door was sbut. 

“I don’t think it is, mother.” 

“ Neither do 1; but what brings her here? and how can she answer 
so readily? Could seeing her by night and day make such a 
difference 7” 

We tried to persuade ourselves of that ; but both went to bed with 
a queer uncomfortable feeling ; and my mother looked as if her dreams 
bad been troubled next morning. Moreover, the daylight did not make 
Sally a whit more like the girl we in Norwich. Her face kept 
the same stony lock we had observed overnight. She went about her 
work willingly, and like one used to it, but without word, or smile, or 
sign of cheerful activity. My mother’s — remarks, and observa- 
tions elicited no evidence against her tity ; bat seeing is or ot | 
—she was not the woman we had seen at Mra. Tarner’s. The hall 
always been a dreary residence, and this strange servant did not add to 
its cheerfulness. y she had come, troubled us for many a day, but we 

make nothing of it ; besides, she did her work well, required no 
seemed to have no dread of the Hartwells on ber mind, did _ 
was on the 
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THe Albion. 








not help thinking that faney was playing a trick in that old house of ours. 
Mrs. Turner was above deceit of any kind. There was no probable mo- 
tive for substitution. The strange-looking woman served us faithfully ; 
80 we made up our minds that it must be the veritable Sally Steen, who 
had come to us from Norwich, and that our eyes and memories had some- 
how deceived us. One thing was certain—Sally bad profited by her 
residence in the convent. Early and late, she was repeatiag to herself 
aves, prayers, and penitential psalms, I — sight of an iron croes 
and rosary hang roand her neck, and carefully covered by the grey 

wo, and her devotions were generally prolonged far into the night. 

'y mother had a sincere respect for the faiths and forms in which other 
souls found comfort. Sally’s abundant 2p were no stumbling-block 
to us, though mostly addressed to the Virgin and St. Mary Magdalene. 
The housebold weut on well and quietly for some weeks ; we had got 
fairly into the belief that all was right, and were preparing for our lone- 
pa stmas, when a new element was added to the mysteries of Fenham 

ll. 


I happened to be restless and wakeful one night. It was still frost 
weather, with that deep silence fo the wiatry air which makes souu 
distinct, however faint or far off. Everybody bad been in bed for hours ; 
I had heard the parlour clock strike two, when somewhere in the large 
silent house there began a noise as if some one were delving or digging 
with all their might at very bard ground. I listened as long as my breath 
would hold ; it was not fancy ; the digging went on regularly ; I could 
catch the sound of spade or pick coming in contact with stones, and felt 
sure it was within the hall. I had some courage, though I was not then 
twenty ; my mother had taught me that there was no honoar in being 
easily frightened. My candle was lighted as quietly as possible. Every- 
thing was just as we left it; the kitchen was dark ; so was Sally's 
room, and its door tightly closed ; but the sound of the digging went on, 
till our poor cat, seeing me invade ber nightly solitade, jamped up with 
aloud mew. Then it suddenly ceased ; I listened for some time, walked 
about my room, at length extinguished the candle, and got into bed, but 
I heard no more of it for that night. 

Two or three par after, my mother came to breakfast looking as 
if she had not slept well. I had not mentioned the digging to her, mean- 
ing to watch see if —> been playing me a trick ; but asT 
poured out the tea, she said, looking firmly at me : “ Sopby, did you hear 
——_ in the house last night ?” 


utual sr and explanations followed, of course. The very same | the hal! 
c 


sound which so astonished me had been heard by my mother night after 
night all the previous week ; she, too, had walked about, candle in hand, 
but could see nothing, and the noise had always ceased when she made 
any audible movement. 
Shall we speak to Sully ?” said I. “Or do you think it would frighten 
her?” 
“ No,” said my mother. “I think she has something to do with it. 
Last Wednesday ni I tried her door; it was fast locked, and there 
was no breathing of any sleeper inside. Our best plan is to watch and 
nothing. T have gone over all the rooms, and even the wine-cellars ; 
I have been in Sally’s room too, and in the strong room ; there is nothing 
moved, nothing vat of place ; but, Sopby, I am sure the noise was in that 
direction. 


The strong room of Mrs. Fairbrother's chronicle waa situated imme- 
diately bebind our kitchen, and could be reached by a private stair lead- 
ing up from a dark closet at the inner end of the corridor. It was said 
to have been constructed out of the priory chapel ; but except its vaulted 
roof and the traces of larger windows in its thick walls, there was no ap- 
pearance of those days about it. The grated windows kept their r 
aod the iron-barred door ; bat under the Yarmouth administration it had 
become a receptacle fur the better sorts of Iumber—remnants of old ar- 
mour, dilapidated bunting-gear, pictures damaged by the cleaners, and 
great chests of family papers. It was one of my amusements in that soli- 
tary winter to turn over its curious contents, and wonder what had be- 
come of th® secret Foe aedlgy- we according to a tradition preserved 
the old people of Fenham, Squire Richard had made for himself some- 
where in the hall, and ornamented in a most costly manner when he 
tarned Catholic. There were no relics of the kind in the strong room ; 
but I was poking behind one of the chests a day or two after our talk 
about Sally, when I came upon a roll of painter’s canvas. It was a pic- 
ture. Idrew it up to the window, for the evening light was growing 
dim, and read that it was the t of Madeline Teresse, seventeenth 
Countess of Yarmouth, pain vy Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

That was the picture which had been teken out of its frame to keep 
the servants from knowing the unlucky lady who died so miserably at 
Padua, in case she thought p to revisit the hall. I was not very 
superstitious, but my hair did begin to rise when the waning light 
showed me the very image of our unaccountable servant. It was younger, 
joey Aipernee- in a bygone fashion, and had not the fixed ghastly look ; 
buat resemblance was so striking that I let fall the canvas, 
covered my eyes with a fearful conviction that some of the Fenham le- 
gends were true. 

There was no more poking in the strong room that evening ; and after 
along debate with myself by our parlour fire, I came to the resolution 
of telling my mother, and asking her to sit up with me that night. 

“ We will sit up, Sophy,” she said, “and try to make out the digging 
business. But you bave been frightened by an accidental resemblance. 
If the dead do ever return to this earth, it must be for some great provi- 
dential purpose, and not to frighten honest people in the course of their 
daily duties. Sally is a strange creature, and, I fear, not of sound mind, 
though she works wisely enough. It is our best policy to watch closely, 
but not to let her know that we suspect anything.” 

We did watch all that night, with candles ready to light at a minute’s 
warning. Sally bad been given to understand we had gone to bed as 
usual, but all long night there was no sound in the house ; and the 
very next, when we were both worn out and fast asleep, my mother, 
whose slumbers were much the lightest, was awaked by the delving in 
fuil play, which ceased, as formerly, the moment she came out with her 
candle. Night after night it was the same. We sat up and watched till 
our nerves and our failed us, without hearing a sound ; yet our 
deepest sleep was broken by the noise of spade or pick clanking against 
stones, or delving some stubborn soil. Another strange and rather dis- 
agreeable circumstance was, that in spite of all our concealment, Sally 

to know that we had an eye upon ber. She watched us in all 
mes and places, and a fiery look of fierce and frantic anger began to 
barn ia ber black eyes, 

“ What are you spying about me for?” she cried, rushing into the par- 
lour one morning as we sat at breakfast. “ What do you get up at night 
and come out with candles for? There’s plenty to make noise about 
this old house besides me, if all stories are trae—and they are true. I 
have heard them opening the doors, and seen them looking in at the 
windows. It’s a doonied place, an ill-got property, and will never come 
to good. Leave it, and ES to London as fast as you can.” 

“Sally,” sald my mother with t composure, though her lips were 
white, and her servant’s eyes looked terrible, “ we do not watch you, 
but the house, as we are bound to do. If you find it uncomfortable 
from —— Iam willing to pay you your wages, and let you leave 
my serv . 
dna aa ae muttered Sally, growing suddenly cowed and be- 

; and she slunk out of the room, muttering something else 
which we could not hear. 

Our breakfast was not an important affair after that demonstration. 
We felt that, whatever the strange creature meant, or might be, it was 
neither safe nor easy for us to remain in the solitary house in her com- 
pany and Sally had evidently no intention of goin . She went to her 
work as usael, and as if nothing bad happ Eve 
Rot care to speak to her again on the subject ; the dread of her had fallen 
on us both. But so must be done ; and after a thousand plans 
formed and found im le, we thought of taking counsel of the 
Fairbrothers. A kind of mutual repulsion bad existed between them 
and us, from the first. Ralph never came to the ball except when he 
was wanted ; and his lady’s airs were not calculated to e@ one seek 
her in the back-room where she chose to abide ; but they were our only 
neighbours, and we took an afternoon walk to the cottage on the follow- 
ng day. 1 would not leave my mother alone with Sally, though she 

been wonderfully steady ever since the morning e osion, and the 
night bad passed wi t noise. We found Mrs. Fairbrother io her ac- 
customed place ; she had not been out of bed that winter, and said she 
did not intend getting ap n till May. Ralph had to Norwich 
on his lordsbip’s business ; he had no mind but that of his spouse, how- 
ever, we knew ia after propitiating her with the kindest of inquiries 
about her health in that trying weather, my mother related our perplex- 


ities. 

“ Sally Steen,” said she, turning her face to the wall, and talki; 
to herself; “I mind the jade well’ She took part with that os 
thing creature who went off with the captain.” Mrs. 


mated pew A tog te contempt. “That was because 
were a bs ven to the same goings-on. I know 
ita It’s a digging Gears te b come of t; they d 
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With this reflection, Mrs. Feirbrother got up, took out of her cupboard, 
hard by her bed, a plum-coloured satin gown, made in the height of the 
short-waisted fashion, a lace-trimmed mantle of the same antiquity, a 
beaver hat, and a pair of morocco boots, with exceedingly sharp toes. 
In these she proceeded to array herself with the alacrity of a person 
bound on some great enterprise, and then desired us to come along, and 
she would settle Sally Steen soon enough. 

The first thing I saw as we approached the hall, was Sally standing in 
the grand entrance. She bad opened the great door to its full extent, 
and was gazing out over the lawn and lake through the frosty haze with 
which the winter-day was closing. 

The moment Mrs. Fairbrother canght sight of her, she dashed forward, 
erying: “I'll bring the jade to her senses ;” but the next she stopped 
short, and stood like one terror-struck ; while Sally, clearing the steps 
with one bound, rushed dowa upon her, the black eyes glaring like those 
of a lion, and the hard hands clutching as if to tear her in pieces. The 
gardener’s wife knew her danger, and fled screaming across the lawn, 
but Sally pursued her. Unable to follow or assist, we stood rooted to 
the spot. They neared the lake; and on its very edge the frantic wo- 
man seized her prey, satin gown and all, and dashed her in ; but Mrs. 
Pairbrother had a grasp on her straggling hair, and in they went toge- 
ther. We saw them plunge and grapple ia the deep water, which surged 
and heaved as if the struggle were still going on below. Our cries at 
last brought two of the labourers out of the garden ; but all was over ; 
neither ever rose again ; and the men said the lake was fathoms on at 
that part. It was just where the young squire had pushed in his elder 
brother ; and they could do nothing till Ralph came home. 

Ralph did come home next morning ; the lake was dragged for the 
bodies, and they were both foand with shocking traces of mutual violence 
on them. There was a coroner’s inquest, and a verdict of homicide and 
insanity. Bat in the course of the inquiry it came out—we never could 
ascertain from what quarter—that the woman who had come as our ser- 
vant was not Sally Steen, but a crazed nan from the convent of the Sis- 
ters of Mercy—said to have lived long on the continent, and been given 
to strange austerities. The establishment could, or would, give no ac- 
count of her, bat that her name was Sister Magdalene, that she had been 
allowed to reside in their convent for a few months ; and that they be- 
lieved her of unsound mind. The cause of our nightly disturbance was, 
however, explained by an examination of the room she had occupied in 

1. Behind her bed the thick wal) was broken throngh, and a clear 
passage opened into the crypt of the ancient chapel, which had been 
walled up and forgotten for ager. Its floor had been dug and delved in 
every direction, as if somebody had been searching for hi treasure. 
Two stone-coffius and half a skeleton were laid bare ; but the object of 
her midnight search had not been found ; for a year after, when the 
place was altered and ired fur young Lord Yarmouth, there was dis- 
covered, buried deep in only corner she had left untouched, a pair of 
massive candlesticks of solid gold, a large crucifix of the same = 
metal, and a fee service of plate for the celebration of olic 
worship. I never learned how the Yarmouth family disposed of them ; 
but it was the belief that they had been hidden there by Squire 
Richard’s or ‘ain, when the ruin of the Jacobite cause sent his master 
into exile, gave the hall to strangers. The ghastly-looking woman 
must have known something of this, and entered oar service oa 
to search for them, with the connivance of the real Sally Steen, That 
individual was afterwards known to be at service in London ; but neither 
we nor our friends could ever get a sight of her, nor could we ever make 
out who it was that came in her stead. Ralph Fairbrother, who, by the 
way, lamented his wife as little as governed men  mpgess do, had a 
kind of short-hand explanation of the matter which he would never en- 
large—it was, that Fairbrother would bave been wiser to have 
stayed in her bed. She thought it was one of the Steens who had served 
there ong ago, and wanted to show ber airs; but people did not always 
die when it was said they did, and that drowning business was just the 


by | settling of an old account in his opinion. Whether the Yarmouth family 


agreed with him or not, they showed a strong inclination to hush up the 
matter. They paid my mother liberally, aad allowed us to leave the 
hall at the beginning of the New-year. We set up our own little home 


at Paddington, soon after, pe got on wonderfully. My mother has left | pearl 


me for the better countr: ave been called Mrs. George Turner 
these thirty years; bat I never hear of a lonely old house in the country 
without recollecting our unhired servant. 


—-—— 
PEARLS. 


The chief place among all precious things belong 
Pliny ; and although pearls are not now held in the sume extraordinary 





estimation as in ancient times, they are still gems of price ; a necklace 
and | Consisting of fourteen of them being the gift of a prince to his royal 


Britain earl acquired a reputation for its pearls, as appears from a 
statement 


tradition ed by Suetonius says that Julius 
invade the island by the hope of enriching himself with its pearls ; and 
Pliny speaks of the pearls of Britain as small and ill-coloured, referring 
to the —y< 3 studded with pearls which Cassar himself had brought 
home and 

affirms that the fact of the pearis being British was attested by an in- 
scription on the shield. This agrees very well with Pliny’s expression, 
that Cesar wished it to be understood that the offering was formed of 
British pearls. : 

Pliny gravely tells us, that the oyster produces pearls from feeding 
upon heavenly dew. Our own early writers entertained the same no- 
tion ; and Boece, speaking of the pearl mussel of the Scottish rivers, 
says, that “ these mussels, early in the morning, when the sky is clear 
and temperate, open their mouths a little above the water, and most 
greedily swallow the dew of beaven; and after the measure and quan- 
tity of the dew which they swallow, they conceive and breed the pear!.’’ 


Harrison says, that the pearls are also sought for in the latter end of 


August, a little before which time the sweetness of the dew is most con- 
venient for that kind of fh which doth engender and conceive them. 
In the East, the beliet is eqaally common, that these precious gems are 
Rain from the sky, 
Which turns into pearis as it falls in the sea. 

“ Bat, alas!” as Doctor Baird justly says, “alas! for poetry and ro- 
mance! the science of pape f which bas with its sledge hammer 
of matter-of-fact converted the all-glorious diamond into vul char- 
coal, has also ounced the precious pearl to be composed of concen- 
trate layers of membrane and carbonate of lime!’ This being admitted, 
the question then arises as to the cause of a substance so dissimilar in 


appearance to the shell in which it exists, and why it should be present 
iu some shells, and absent in others. 


In all cases it appears that the ultimate cause of the animal’s forming | and 


this beautiful substance, is to get rid of a source of irritation. Some- 
times this poagess to be a ‘0 of sand, or some such small foreign sub- 
stance, which got between the manile of the oyster and the sb-ll ; 
and, proving a great annoyance, the animal covers it with a smooth coat 
of membrane and a layer of nacre, forming a tion on the interior, 
generally more brilliant than the rest of the li. At other times it is 
caused by some enemy of the inhabitant of the 8 ee it from 
the outside, to get within reach of its prey. The animal, therefore, im- 
mediately plugs up the o made, with a coat of nacre ; and chut- 
ting out the intruder, balks it of its nefarious design. In both these 
found adheriag to the internal surface of the 
le specimens, are generally found loose in the 
muscles or other soft parts of the animal. This source of irritation is 
proved, according to the observations of Sir Everard Home, to be an 
ovum or 86s of animal ; which, instead of becoming ripe, proves 
abortive, and is not thrown out by the mother along with the others, bat 
remains bebind in the capsule in which the ova are originally contained. 
This capsule, being still supplied with blood-vessels from the parent 

wales of nanos, Ge suihé on te cohenl ngcein ver tho Leberaal eas 
coverio nacre, game as the an’ over ternal sur- 
By of th io sixteen hundred 

8 ago as and seventy-three, Sandius communi- 
cated the same fact to the Royal Society of London ; he was led to it 


while investigating the mode of the fresh- 
by as pate sos, Kaskus cuaetty a teal af ieee 
naked eye, having e 
called. On further x 


bi its extreme of ; 
tin tcl ih tat of th ova wha ready to op of = 
dicle, he found it sufficiently large inclose it. He came to the 
lesion, that these abortive eggs are the cnmuménoement or aaciel of the 
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to the pearl, says 


ie by one of the oldest Latin writers, Pomponias Mela, to 
the effect that some of the seas of Britain = and pearls. A 
eesar was tempted to 


to Venus Genetrix in her temple at Rome. Solinus 





round ; bat occasionally they are found pear-shaped, 
ee ake, ep ey gs 
as n the pear-shaped ris are perfec! y are. 
een? Sez ove demand for The true pearl ia 

ie, as it is well known, for its beautiful lustre ; which camnot 
be imitated. to Sir Everard Home, this peculiar hustre arises 
from the central cell 


lined with a highly polished coat of nacre ; 
and, the substance of the pearl itself being transparent, the rays of light 


easily paves it. 

Mother-of-pearl is the inside lining of the nacrous shells, 
the pearl itself, is composed of alternate layers of very thin 
and carbonate of lime ; but this alone does not give the pearly lustre 
which appears to de; on minute undulations or waves of the la: 
This lustre, it is bas been imitated on engraved 
buttons. Sir David Brewster, in the Edi Encyclopedia, tells us 
that the iridescence of the inside of the pearl-o; arises from the cir- 
cumstance, that we find in all mother-of-pearl a grooved structure upon 
its surface, resembling very closely the delicate texture of the skin at 
the top of an infant’s finger, or the minute corrugations which are often 
seen on surfaces covered with varnish or with vil-paint. Similar — 

In these, the coloured 


F 


on account of the spherical form of the pearl ; and the 
thus blended into a white uniform light, which gives to this substance ite 
- value as an ornament. Searle, ieneeee—a8 a the most — 

ie—are not perfectly solid ; and in a split pearl trans; y 
considerable.” If s split pearl is eet ia ring, with the divided surface 
outwards, and examined with a unifying glass, this central cell be- 
comes very couspicuous, and the different layers of which the pearl is 
composed are also beautifully displayed. It is this brilliancy which dis- 
tinguishes the real frem the factitious pearl,—a lustre which no art can 
altogether give, h often attempted with success. 

Pearls are produced by many bivalves, especially the British river 
mussel (Unio margaritifera) the Oriental pearl (Avicula mar- 
garitifera). All the pearl shells are called margari' from Margarita, 
a pearl, and fero, to x 

The pearl mussel is found in the mountain streams of Europe and 
America, the East and West Indies. They more especially in the 
rivers and lakes of North America ; but several are natives of this coun- 
try, aud produce the once famous British ls. The animal is of — 
little value as food from the insipidity of its taste, and at present it: 
used for bait in the Aberdeen cod-fisheries. The inside of the valves is 
sometimes pink, sometimes white,—ofien highly iridescent, and they oc- 
casionally contain numerous pearls; as many as sixteen having 
been taken from one shell. Pennant says that this species is noted for 
peas quantities of pearls: and formerly there were regular fisheries 
no many of our rivers to obtain them. 

The Esk was famous for pearls ; and Camden and bis translator Gib- 
son have left us an account of the pearls found in the River Conway, in 
North Wales, in their time. The pearls of this river, says the latter, are 
as large and well-coloured as any we find either in Britain or Ireland, 
and have probably been fished for here ever since the Roman Conq 
if not sooner. A Mr. Wynn had a valuable collection of pearls procured 
from the Conway, among which, Gibson says that he noted a stool-pearl, 
of the form and bigness of a lesser button mould, weighing seventeen 


grains. 

Sir Richard Wynn of Gwidir, Chamberlain to Catherine, Queen of 
Charles the Second, is said to hate presented her Majesty with a Conway 
, which is, to this day, honoured with a place in the regal crown. 

he shells were called by the Welsh, crigen dilume or deluge shells, from 
the belief that they were left there by the deluge. The river Jet, in Cum- 
berland, also produces pearl mussels, and Sir John Hawkins, the ciroum 
navigator had a patent for fishing that river. 

The Scottish pearl Sshery coatiaued until the end of the last ’ 
especially in the river Tay, where the mussels were collected by 
peasantry before harvest time. ———_ were generally found in old 
and deformed specimens ; and pearls about the size of a 
perfect in every respect, were worth three or four pounds. In the Irish 
fisheries the mussels were found set up in the sand of the river-beds 
with their open side tarned from the torrent ; about one in a hundred 
> nt ee seed one pearl in a hundred may be tolerably 
clear. 

A curious account, published about thirty years og, says, that the 


& 


sort of 

meds water to separate the fishy substance which they call sol 
rom the more heavy parts, consisting of sand, small pebbles, and 
pearls which settle at the bottom. numerous wasbings, un 

fisby part is entirely removed, the sediment, if it may so be called, 
out to dry, and pearl separated on a large wooden platter, one 
time, with a feather ; and when a sufficient quantity is obtained, 
taken to the overseer who pays the fisher so much an ounce for e 
ee ee Ree ee ee eee a an ounce ; there are a 
number of persons who live by this alone, and there is asmall fami- 
vee ther the sbells and pick out the fish, it is preferable to any oiher 

'y labour. She pee oe memes a dirty white, sometimes blue, 
but never green, or reddish colour. Tsere are ly several scores 
ena iene oe Sere ee ee ee eee? 

gular, mystery w hangs over it. It is a perfect monopoly, 
and thete is bat the who buys them up who knows what becomes 
of the pearls afterwards, And this fact has, of course, given rise to some 
curious and fancifal surmises repecting them. Some suppose that the 
pearls are sent abroad to be manufactured into ¥ con wd Gop vt oan 
gravely say that they are exported to India to be ved in the sher- 
bet of the nabobs! 

The huts which have been erected for the convenience of boiling the 
fish, are on the extremity of the marsh about a mile north of the town of 
Conway. Adout twelve miles up the river pearls have been found occa- 
sionally as large as a moderately sized pea, and have been sold for a 
guinea the couple, but they are very rarely met with. The large and 
small pearls are all sold together ; but some they are as high as four 
shillings, and other years as low as two shil an ounce. 


re 
gSEce 


specim: 
strings of pearls, and another in the British Museum has inside the shell 
a number of little josees made of bell-metal, now completly covered 
coated with pearl. : 
Another variety of the pearl-bearers is the Mya, which is found on the 
of the European, Asian, and the African seas, where, in several 
places, it is used as food, and also devoured by aquatic birds. There was 
a great fishery rr in the river Tay, which extended from Perth to 
Loch Tay ; and it ia said that the pearls sent ftom theace—between the 
— seventeen hucdred and sixty-one and seventeen 
, were worth ten thousand 
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inches round, and weighs eighteen hundred grains. 
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ntil the intensely hot months of July, A t, and September 
oF “he Babrein banks are much frequented. he water on them 
is about seven fathoms deep ; and when it is cold the divers are much 
inconvenienced ,—indeed, they can do little when it is not as warm as the 
air, and it frequently becomes even more so in the hottest months of the 
summer. When they dive, they compress the nostrils tightly with a 
small piece of horn, which keeps the water out, and swff their ears with 
bees’ wax for the same They attach a net to their waists to 
hold the oysters, and aid their own descent by means of a stone, which 
they hold by a rope attached to a boat, and shake it when they wish to 
be drawn up. A diver generally dives from twelve to fifteen times aday 
in favourable weather; but when otherwise, three or four times only. 
They continue under water from a minute to a minute and a half, or ai 
most two minutes. The exertion is extremely violent, and the divers are 
unbealtby and short-lived. h 
Pearls are liable to a disease which makes them sicken and perish. 
Noble families who pride themselves upon the possession of ancestral 
pearls, are every now and then panic-stricken by finding some of their 
recious gems turning of a sickly blue colour and crumbling into dust. 
he crown jeweller of France applied, not long since, to the Academy of 
Sciences for a remedy for this disease, caused, most probably, by its mem- 
branes which form part of the pearls corrupting and decaying, as all 
animal matter does, by contact with the air, and leaving the powdered 
carbonate of ‘ime as the only remains of the once lustrous pearls. There 
seems to be no remedy that we caa think of for pearl-sickening, except 
preserving the pearls as much as possible from the influence of the light 


and air. 
i 


RIFLES AND MANNERS. 


The old regulation-musket known in the army by the affectionate 
iquet of ‘ Brown Bess,’ would sometimes, though not always, carry a 
bullet with a certain degree of precision about a hundred yards; but 
beyond that very moderate distance, no one, however expert, could make 
sure of hitting even a barn-door ; the aim of the individual who pulled 
the trigger, supposing that the state of his nerves permitted him to take 
aim at all—which a very distinguished general, not very long since de- 
ceased, declared to be not invariably the case—having very little to do 
with the direction taken by the projectile. On momentous occasions, when 
it was important that shots should not be thrown away, the old instruc- 
tions were : ‘ Reserve your fire, my lads, till you can see the whites of 
the fellows’ eyes; then aim low, and blaze away as fast as you can.’ 
That is, nobody thought of doing much execution except at very close 
quarters ; bat, like Moliére’s physician, nous avons change tout cela ; and 
science has furnished us with a musket with which we may begin to blaze 
away at our adversaries almost as soon as we can see that they are ad- 
versaries, and with which a good shot may almost make sure of sending 
a ‘picket’ to its mark at thing like a th d yards. The modern 
picket, therefore—which is the American name for a Minié rifle-ball—is 
avery much more formidable missile than the old-fashioned bullet ; but, 
whatever may be its advantages over its predecessors as to accuracy of 
flight, length of range, and penetrating power, there is one advantage 
attending the general employment of the rifled musket from which it is 
fired. It is not sufficient to substitute for Brown Bess a superior descrip- 
tion of firearm ; but in order to enable our soldiers to use their weapons 
with effect, careful training and much practice are requisite, so that the 
instractiog of a recruit is a much more complicated affair than it used to 
be. We have lately had an opportunity of seeing a great many men 
trained to the use of the new arm; and it may interest the reader to 
learn ee the by which the lad who has perhaps never 
fired a shot in his life, E converted into a more or less skilful rifleman. 
are moral results, too, which may be expected to flow from 
the substitution of a scientifically constructed weapon for the clumay 
Brown Bess, and which is by no means uniateresting to note. 








In the first then, it is necessary that the future marksman should 
be taught to j with a considerable degree of y, the dist 
he is from the t be is to fire at; for, unless he can ascertain that, 


the new rifle will be scarcely more destructive in his hands than the old 
musket. The length of range is determined by the degree of elevation ; 
and in order to get this correctly, a sight, the height of which is regu- 
lated according to a scale, is fixed in front of the lock ; but it is obvious 
that the true distance must be known before the ‘sight’ can be properly 
adjusted, and nothing but practice can enable a man to ascertain this by 
the eye alone. To some it may appear difficult to teach a man to judge, 
within a comparatively few yards, how far they are from an object 
placed at from one to nine hundred yards from them; and this, too, 
under every variety of circumstances, such as difference of level ia the 
size and position of the intervening and surrounding objects, and, above 
all, in various atmospheric conditions, aod amount of light; bat if we 
reflect with what accuracy we habitually judge of such short distances 
or lengths, in yards, feet, and inches, as those with which we commonly 
have to do, we shall readily believe that, with practice, the eye may be 
taught to serve us as faithfully even when it is a question as to scores 
and handreds of yards; and experience shews this to be the case. There 
are, of course, some thick-skulled, non-observing fellows, who cah never 
be made to their distance correctly ; bat most of the men soon ac- 
quire a considerable facility in so doing, and in practice, it must be 
remembered that it is not necessary that every man should be quick at 
it ; for a few sharp-eyed lads will ieaven a whole lump of stupidity, aod 
enable every one to adjust the ‘sight’ of bis piece with sufficient 


accuracy. 

Instruction in judging distances is managed in this way: The class is 
drawn up on some open space of ground, and two or more of their num- 
ber are sent on with a red flag, the men being made to face in the con- 
trary direction to that in which the flag is being carried, so that they 
shall not be able to count steps, or in any other irregular manner assist 
themselves in forming a judgment of the distance traversed, which must 
be decided by the eye alone. As soon as the bearers of the red flag stop. 
the class faces about, and the sergeant, standing six or seven paces in 
ye ge so as to be out of heariag, calls out each man separately, 
and m how far he thinks he is from it. His answer is put against 
his name in a book ruled for the purpose, and when all have guessed, the 
true distance is ascertained by measurement—every man getting so many 
marks or — @et down to him, according to the accuracy of his 
answer—that is, provided he guesses within a certain number of yards of 
the trath ; for unless be does so, he gets no point at all. If the men are 
out judging distances for the first time, the difference of opinion will be 
very wide, private Murphy perhaps thinking that he is full five hundred 
yards from the object that private Milligan, with great pretension to 
exactness, declares to be more than three hundred and twenty-five yards 
distant ; but after a few mornings’ practice, Browa and Jones, Murphy 
and Milligan, come to see things much more in the same light, and tbeir 
differences are reduced to a small number of yards. In shurt, most men 
soon manage to get the number of poiatg they should obtain before bemg 

on toa more advanced class of students in the art of shooting 
with the Enfield rifle. : 

Bat besides being tanght to judge distances, the men have another 
course of instruction to undergo, before they are put into the first-class 
for ball-practice at the target. They must be taught the principles on 
which aceuracy of aim depends with the peculiar weapon they are to use. 
For this parpose, stands—something like the stands used to support an 
engineer’s level on the camera of the —are set up at differ- 
ent distances from the target ; and the learner, resting his musket on 
one of these, adjusts the aim to the best of his judgment. It is so con- 
trived that the piece will remain on the stand as pointed, so that the 
instructor can show the pupil any error that he may have made, and can 
make him change the aim either horizontally or verticall 
requires. When he bas been made to level his masket with tolerable ac- 
curacy in this way, the pupil is ready to commence firing at the target 
in the first class ; that is, among those who are to fire at a distance of 


| practice is carried on. 
| the target, that remaining always about the height of a man. 


made | munition fur the day, and there 


an “outer”—that is, outside the outer ring—a “ centre” —or within the | 
outer ring—or a bull’s-eye. An outer counts one point ; a centre, two ; | 
and a bull’s-eye, three. It will be proper to observe that the width of 
the target employed varies in proportion to the distance from which the 
No change, however, is made in the height of 
At first, 
one target, two feet wide by six bigh—about the size of one man—is 
used, and several of these targets are placed side by side as the distance 
becumes greater. At nine hundred yards, eight targets are employed, 
representing a front of about eight men, and the bull’s eye is made four 
feet in diameter. Nor at such a distance as half a mile isa bull’s eye of 
that diameter by any means easy to hit; for it is obvious that the small- 
est deviation from the correct line of flight becomes of immense impor- 
tance when prolonged through such a distance as that. Moreover, the 
effect of the wind on the flight of the ball, at these long ranges, is found 
to be very great. A sergeant—who, as we had many opportunities of 
observing, is a capital shot—assured us, that when firing at the 900 
yards’ range during a high wind, he found his first ball driven nearly 
fourteen feet out of the correct course. In his subsequent shots, he al- 
lowed that much io his aim, and then succeeded in hitting the bull’s-eye 
several times running. 

For the first few hundred yards, the Enfield rifle is fired standing, like 
the old musket ; but at greater distances, it is better to kneel if the ob- 
ject fired atis placed on the same level, or the great elevation given to the 
piece would require it to be held too low on the shoulder for steadiness. In 
order to shoot well kneeling, the shooter should plant himself firmly on 
the right heel, rest his left elbow on his left knee, and so get a capital 
rest for his piece in the left hand. Another mode of getting a steady 
aim, particularly when there is much wind—but one which can of course 
only be adopted under peculiar cir t , is to lie at full length on 
the back, with one’s “feet to the foe” or target. The muzzle of the rifle 
rests on the toes of the right foot, the butt is pressed to the right thigh 
by the left hand, which is brought across the stomach, and the trigger is 
pulled as usual by the right hand, the head being raised three or four 
inches from the ground in order to take aim. Excellent shots are gene- 
rally made in this curious position, and it may be very advantageously 
adopted by the sharp-shooter who wishes to be particularly careful of 
his own person, as well as to make good shots. A sod, a few inches 
thick, is a complete rampart to a man lying on his back, and he could 
not well be hit by anything but a chance shell, for he would not expose 
his bead and shoulders even when in the act of firing, as he must do in a 
greater or less di if he lay on his stomach. 

In ordinary light-infantry skirmishing, the men are extended to the 
right and left in pairs at about a dozen paces apart. One man fires bis 
piece, and stepping a pace or two aside, reloads, while his companion 
advances before him, and fires in his turn, and so on—each man alter- 
nately advancing to fire and reloading, so long as the forward move- 
ment lasts, the “ retiring’ being conducted on precisely the same prin- 
ciples. Now, even this drill is carried on with ball-sartridge, so that 
some idea may be formed of the effect likely to be produced by well- 
trained men in this kind of fighting, when armed with our improved 
wa Ten or a dozen single targets, of the usual size—two feet wide 
by six high—are placed in a line, with the te ange between them, 
thus representing a line of the enemy’s skirmishers ; and a party of men, 
extended in pairs as above described, fire at them with ball-cartridge, ad- 
vancing and retiring as ifin the presence ofanenemy. The men we saw 
at this light-infantrs drill were a party of about twenty of the Royal Ea- 
gineers, armed with the Lancaster rifle, which is considered to be a bet- 
ter weapon even than the Enfield ; bat the number of misses compared 
with the hits, even under these favourable circumstances, plainly showed 
how much the difficulty of taking a correct aim is increased by this con- 
stant shifting of one’s ae Clearly, in the good old days of Brown 
Bess, skirmishing in this fashion could not have been very destructive to 
life. At 400 yards, the hits were very few ; but as the line of skirmish- 
ers advanced, they of course became more frequent, until, at 100 or 150 
yards, there were more hits than misses. . 

In determining the average number of shots which may be expected to 
take effect, however, we must take into consideration a circumstance 
which would assuredly exercise a strong pefturbing influence. If the 
targets were armed with Enfield or Lancaster rifles, and were returoing 
picket for picket, the aim would certainly not be so accurate. Soldiers 
soon become hing given to fatalism ; and where ballets are singing 
and whizzing about their ears, they are enabled to take things all the 
more coolly if they have some faith in the doctrine that “every bullet 
has its billet.” ithout impugniog any one’s courage, then, we may be 
permitted to believe that many more bullets are billeted for the bull’s- 
eye, whatever that may chance to be, when they are all flying in one di- 
rection. But besides this element of disturbance, there is another diffi. 
culty which mast be taken into account in the calculation. When one 
party is skirmishing, the other Party is skirmishing too ; so that the diffi- 
culty of making a good shot is increased by the motion of the object fired 
at ; and this element must be allowed for before we can calculate, from 
the results of target practice. the probable percentage of hits. Perhaps 
the most striking result of the Eafield rifle-firing—at least to us—was 
the effect of a volley, or rather of a series of volleys, fired by twenty men 
at ten targets, placed close together at 300 yards distance. The balls 
patteréa like bail upon the iron targets; and it is clear that many a gal- 
lant fellow in futare will “lose the number of his mess’ before he is 
near enough to the foe to see the white of his eyes. 

But the change from the hap hazard, load-and fire-as-fast-as-you-can 
system of shooting with Browo Bess, to the ekilfal handling of the rifled 
masket, can hardly fail to have a very desirable inflaence on the morale 
of the soldier. The elaborate training the men now undergo, and the 
emulation excited among them, must have a considerable t on their 
character and habits; and therefore, even in an edacational point of 
view, we gain largely by the improvement in our weapons of war. No 
one can doubt that this will be the case who a few hours watching 
a class at target-practice, and has observed how lively an interest the 
men take in the work, particularly when com with the bored look 
of the same men engaged in field-drill. For the first time since the days 
when powder and ball superseded the national bow and arrow, the 
English soldier has some employment connected with bis profession 
in which he can take an interest, irrespective of mere drill ; in which all 
but hopeless soodles —every day less :ommonly found among army re- 
cruits as elsewhere—are soon perfect ; and which, if in too un- 
remittingly, more than any one thing disgusts the soldier with his calling. 
If no other advantage resulted from the relegation of Brown Bess to the 
United Service Museum, and other dépéts of mili'ary curiosities, we 
should be amply compensated for the increased cost of the superior des- 
cription of musket, and the extra expense of the ammunition required 
for practice. Any stinginess, indeed, in this latter item —ammanition— 
will necessarily interfere with the pro; made by the men as marks- 
men, and will very materially diminish the other advantages to be de- 
rived from the reformation in musketry. Enthusiasm must not be 
cram the denial of a cartridge. 

It is well known that in those regiments in which such as cricket 
and foot-ball are encouraged, the men are both more healthy and better 
conducted than in those in which the men are accustomed to seek recrea- 
tion in the public-house alone. Target-practice, therefore, may be easil 
made a pastime as well as a duty ; and the men will take to it as will 
ingly as Swiss peasants to practice at the village butt, or as idle fellows 
to sparrow or pigeon shooting. We must expect to find black sheep in 
every flock, and therefore it is not surprising that some men grumble at 
the extra trouble and time demanded by so much ball-practice ; but 
generally ing, they appear to take an interest in what they are 
about, which is quite refresbing to behold ; and do their best, not only to 
win the prizes offered to the best shots, but to surpass their comrades— 
the “ chaffiag ” which constantly goes on at the expense of the bad shots, 
being in itself sufficient proof of the interest excited. The rewards for 

hooting are iderable, reference beiog had to - 
scale of asoldier’s pay. A penny, tw , threepence, or fourpence 
per day extra pay, may be obtained b most expert marksmen in the 
company or regiment ; and a more chivalrous feeling is appealed to by 
the giving of a decoration to the best shot, in the shape of a pair of 
crossed muskets worked in gold embroidery on the sleeve and cap of the 
prizemen. This extra pay, and this honourable mark—as we understand 
—the marksman retains for a certain period, and then must win them 
anew, or, like the bolder of Dockett’s badge amongst the watermen, 
yield them up to the better shot. 

The writer, a sbort time since, was witness of a trial of skill between 
two little buglers, which will serve to show the excellent moral effect 
which the new of teaching men to use their arms skilfully will 
have on them. Two partics bad finished the regulation allowance of am- 

four spare cartridges left the ba- 
glers—evidently what the French calls enfants de children of 
regiment—asked if they might “ av a shot.” Neither of the little fellows 
bad ever fired a musket | with ball cartridge before, and much de- 
ity of doing so; but the interest ex- 
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or, rather, boy. The distance happened to be two hundred yards; and 
number one, the biggest boy, fired his first shot, and got an “ outer” 
counting one poiat. This was good work ; and the party to which num- 
ber two belonged thought themselves beaten ; but their champion, with 
his first shot, got a “centre,” counting two points. Then number one 
fired again, getting another “ outer,” or one point; aud ualess number 
two made at least a hit, it was adead beat, But number two, taking a 
very deliberate a'm with the musket he had barely strength enough to 
hold out, again got a “ centre,”’ or two points, thus beating his opponent 
by two to one, whereupon his party cheered; and he, taking what is 
kaown amongst the genus gamin as “a sight” at his adversary, danced 
round him like a little cavniba’, Here, then, we have proof of the ex- 
istence of a much healthier state of feeling than that which we find usu- 
ally prevalent among soldiers who are undergoing the training incident 
to their calling. In trath, facing right, left, and about; marching and 
counter-marching, in slow time or quick, like an automaton, at the will 
of another, must inevitably be dreary work. But the soldier has now an 
occupation in which he ceases to be a mere machine, and which brings 
his faculties into play as well as his muscles. 

When gaard-daty is light, as in many places it must be, a great deal 
of time hangs heavily on the soldier’s Loan supposing that he 
is not over-drilled--and his mind is but too often a mere blank. He 
therefore naturally seeks at the public-houase or beer-shop for the amuse- 
ment and excitement which is a necessity, uvder one form or another, 
for every human being ; and which, if not to be obtained innocently, 
will assuredly be obtained at the expense of both health and morals. 
Health suffers too, as it has of late been conclusively shown, by the list- 
lessness and weariness inseparable from the monotonous existence of the 
soldier ; and it is of the highest importance, therefore, to find occupa- 
tion for his mind, even in a purely sanitary point of view. Of course, 
it would be utterly absurd to expect that these serious evils—serious, if 
only on the low ground that the efficiency of the army ‘s thereby dimi- 
nished, and its cost increased—will be eradicated by anything which the 
best intentioned ralers can adopt ; but giving the men an inleresting oc- 
cupation will certainly aid in allaying them. It will help greatly the 
good effects produced by the improved barrack accommodation, the bet? 
ter regulation of canteens, and the establishment of regimental schools 
and libraries. 

We have already remarked, that the pecuniary rewards offered by the 
government as an inducement to the men to make themselves skilful 
marksmen, are considerable, having regard to the scale of the soldier’s 
Pay but if we may form an opinion from our limited experience, the 
spirit of rivalry will be no less efficacious than the hope of winning the 
pecuniary rewards, in keeping alive amongst the men that spirit of good- 
will, without which the most elaborate and patient training must remain 
comparatively valueless. After all, the age we live in is by no means 
4 — as its detractors would have us believe ; numbers there are 
sti 
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Even in the cannon’s mouth ; 


and admittance into the purely chivalric order of the Victoria Cross is 
as eagerly sought for by all ranks of fighting-men as it could have been 
in the days of Cosur-de-Lion himself. To become one of the best shots 
io the British army is no mean object of ambition for the young soldier 
to propose to himself; and, to borrow a ——, from the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, the badge which proclaims him to be so, may be justly 
termed “ the Blue Ribbon” of the ranks. 


———— 


A FEAR FOR THE FUTURE. 


It has happened that for the last five-and-twenty eae I have lived al- 
tog ther out of “the world.” Of course, an intell t reader will un- 
derstand what [ mean by the expression. I haven’t been staying in Siri- 


us, nor making the tour of the Greai Bear. Bat circumstances have 
combined to keep me and my dear wife and family in a remote corner of 
this England where to the clash and clamoar of its onward progress 
has penetrated but imperfectly, and whereit our experience of society bas 
been limited in extent and primitive in quality. 

Not but that we bave been very happy, in spite of our disadvan’ 
and privations. Our utmost dissipation in the winter time (our social 
seasou), consisted in going to tea among our one or two neighbours, and 
playing a rubber at whist in the evening ; or at Christmas time, a round 
game at vingt-un or speculation for the children. The pretty speckled 
beans of the scarlet runners were our counters, and a peony per dozen 
the rate at which we gambled. What excitement there en to be over 
those momentous stakes, and what laughing and fun! Yes ; we enjoyed 
those festivities, and thought them ve t. People don’t 
the true worth of a pack of cards who have never lived in the country, 
five miles from a post town, and in the midst of a small social circle, 
wherein the desideratum is to obtain the greatest amount of amusement 
at the smallest intellectual expense. 


Still, though I re we were = happy, with our summer pic-nics 
and our winter -playings—still, it will easily be perceived that our 
“ life” for twenty years past has been a very t sort of thing from 


what you Londoa people call by the same name. And no doubt it is 
simply natural that now we have temporarily emerged from our seclu- 
sion ; now that we are in this great metropolis staying on a visit, and 
going about as country visitors usually do, doubtless, it is only to be ex- 
pected that we should be very much astonished at — things we see— 
that we find nothing as it used to be, and are perpetually involved we 


wilderments and per age) . Bat — are a = 
chan; aspect of w more perplex ; they a me, 
Some metatorphowes in the state of affairs which have taken place 
“since my day,” cause me, I must own, serious uneasiness. 


I have got over my first surprise and dismay ata good deal. Different 
as evening parties are from the routs and assemblies of my youth, I can 
now “ ” at one without making my Be ae ny = ache with perpetaal 
astonishment, or tiring out my intimate my continual ques- 
tions, It no longer overwhelms me to hear co , in asking alot 
to dance, abrogate all the chivalrous old- ceremony of petition 
with which / used to prefer that request; nor, when the free and easy 
invitation is accepted, does it quite shock me out of my self-possession to 
see the cavalier enfold the lady in his embrace, and then whirl her off at 
a speed and ja a fashion at which the more dignified ma‘dens of thirty or 
forty years ago would have been both frightened and ushamed. I have 

wo accustomed also to the wonderful spectacle of a lady in evening 
Toons I can regard it at last with tolerable composure, though I admit 
it was long before my old-fashioned eyes could tly endure the sight 
of that head about which bangs such a mass of tropical vegetation ; or 
the extraordinary incongruity of that vast and voluminous extent of skirt, 
and marvellously scanty provision fur sleeve, and what y Be I be 
lieve, calls corsage. Taelh cared now, when the guests t were in- 
vited at eight o'clock don’t appear till eleven ; and I have ceased to be 
distressed by people of moderate means and small-sized houses, persis- 
tently and periodically “oy hundred and fifty of their fellow-crea- 
tures to cram themselves into an apartment designed to afford comforta- 
ble sitting room and breathing space for about a third of that number. 
Nor do I now look wildly for supper towards the close of these entertain- 
ments, though I admit I did at first ; for standing for five consecutive 
hours is work, particalarly when singing bas to be listened to all the 
time ; and exbausted natare does, I must say, crave for some refreshment 
beyond the thin biscuits and weak negus w are served out in the ching 
closet down-stairs, on such occasions at these festive mansioas. At Slow- 
ington, now, our card parties were always wound up by a famous sup- 
per, when at least thrice the amount of comestibles that could possibl 
be consumed by the number of visitors, were ranged upon the board. 
There—the scarcity always was of people el ery ay and not of things to 
be partaken. The style of hospitality prevalent in this modern Babylon 
is certainly much more ethereal—wine and water, biscuits, and “ jam,’’ 
as my son Charles says, is all you necd expect at these crowded réunions, 
Well, I’m getting used to it ; and by dint of fortifying myself with a solid 
meal beforehand, manage to get creditably through similar severe even- 


in 
Bat there are other changes than these, that have taken place within 
this quarter century, to which all my pote ie unable to reconcile 
me. These changes are not of that class whic’ or affect dress, man- 
ners, or customs. Humanity iteelf comes under t influence ; and the 
great soul of Womanhood especially, seems to me to be no less altered 
from what it used to be, than is its external It is this which 
excites my most lively apprehensions. As father of six boys, all of 
whom I hope one day to see husbands of wives and fathers of families, I 
feel particularly interested in the younger ion of women now 
around us. And in no one particular do! find that “ world’”’ 
I have thus long been isolated, so sigually changed as among 
them. 


I miss everything I have been accustomed to meet with, in these 
Ee ant no diawen. "7 I could almost imagine 
they become a different race altogether. In my time, girls were ro- 




















being equally anxious to see which would prove himself the better man, 





mantic, addicted to falling in love, to wasting their time over novelz 
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and letter-writing. Their worst foible was apt to be love of admiration ; 
their most perilous tendency one towards thin shoes and young officers. 
In a word, they were a thoughtless, foolish, bewitching, loving, help!ess, 


irresistible set of creatures, ia whom one saw at a glance all that was | 


faulty or pernicious ; and found out more and more with every day of 
closer intimacy the great underlying wealth of worth and gooduess. 

I know it was so in my case. My wife wasa slender young thing of 
seventeen when I first made her acquaintance. What nonsense we used 
to talk in the moonlight, leaning out of the balcony of her father’s 
house, till we were summoned in and reprimanded for our impradence! 
What colds she used to catch, walking with me aloug the bavks of the 
river after sunset, clad in a muslin dress and lace pelerine! When I 
quoted poetry (sometimes Byron’s, but more frequently my own, which 
he preferred), how she listened. ber blue eyes fixed on my face, in 
breathless admiration and delight! When I played the flute (dreadfully 
out of tune, I've no doubt, and looking avything but sublime iu the act), 
how innocently charmed she always was! Many a day she has asked me 
to play “The Thorn” and “The Manly Heart” six or seven times 
over. There’s enthusiasm and sentiment for you! Then how shy and 
timid she was! I think it was in helping her to cross the stream by a 
narrow plauk one day, that I lost my heart irretrievably. The way in 
which she clung to my arm, the bewildering helplessness with which she 
looked at me with those dove-like eyes—ab, it was irresistible! No man 
could be expected to stand it. : 

But now a-day no such peril menaces masculine bosoms, No, my six 
dear sons ; your peace of mind is little likely to be disturbed by similar 
feminine attractions. Nothing of this kind is characteristic of the fe- 
male pature of this present time. The pretty ignorance, the fascinating 
helplessness, the charming unconsciousness that enslaved us bachelors of 
long ago—where are they all gone to? Where is the graceful weakness 
that appealed so cloq ly to our awkward strength ; where the de- 
licious unreasonableness that so subtly flattered our logical profundity ; 
where the enthusiastic romance that seemed designed expressly to temper 
and balance the matter-of-fact worldliness inevitable more or less to the 
nature of the masculine animal which bas to work for its living? Where, 
I ask, in eager anxiety, for the sake of my six boys? 

As for Romance, it has had its day. Young women, in whose fresh 
untuatored minds and generous hearts it bad known from time imme- 
niorial its sure stronghold and sanctuary, have gone over in a body 
to the enemy, and now range themselves under the brown banner of 
Matter of Fact, Stern Reality, and Common Sense. They no longer 
pore over Byron and Lamartine, delight in moonlight and solitude, and 
the sacred sympathy of one congenial spirit. They study McCalloch 
and Adem Smith, and light the candles directly it is too dusk to read or 
write. Moreover they have grown gregarious in their habits ; “7 in- 
cline towards Committees, and take pleasure in Associations. They 
know too much about sanitary laws, and pay too great attention to them, 
to think of such — as moonlight rambles, or meditations after dark 
at an open window. The Juliets of the nineteenth century would entirely 
decline holding any clandesti ication with Romeos from a 
balcony. In the first place, they would consider it weak and nonsensical ; 
and secondly, they wouldn't like to risk catching cold. They have 
a wholesome consideration for rheumatism and catarrh,—disorders which 
the damsels of my day regarded with lofty and incredulous disdain. As 
for thin shoes, except for dancing, they appear to have altogether va- 
nished from the feminine toilet. “ Balmoral’’ boots, shoes half an inch 
thick, and “ military beels,” have usurped their place. Those boots, 
and the martial red petticoats now so familiar to every eye, are to me 

loqaent if of the change that has come over the spirit of 
womanhood. They are sensible, strong, and matter of fact ; just as the 
thin slippers and muslin robes of old time were foolish, fragile, and poeti- 
cal, I suppose the influence on the statistics of female health under this 
new régime wast be considerable. All very well ; but when I was a young 
man the notion of statistics in connection with a woman would have ap- 
peared to me almost profanely impertinent. 

Again, looking back on those long past days, I recollect how few were 
the acquirements, bow limited the intormation, of the fairer half of bu- 
manity. I know they generally employed themselves in-doors with 
wool-work, harmless flower-painting, or a little gentile music, I never 
heard of anything more profound than these forming their pursuits. Few 
among them were readers (at least of aught but novels and poetry), and 
as for writing, they used to write “ letters” with much state osten- 
tation, retiring to their own rooms for the purpose, and occupying whole 
long mornings in crossing and re-crossing divers pages of fair paper with 
those long-tailed strag, ‘ting characters of theirs. No exigencies of 
“ writing for the press’’ had as yet cramped their free flowing caligra- 

hy. No ideas of original composition had ever entered their innocent 
heads They detailed the events of their daily lives, they repeated their 
mild sentiments and innocuous platitudes in these latticed-worked epis- 
tles with the most contented self pl y, never dreaming that any- 
thing better or wiser could be required of them. They were women, the 
helpmates, consolers, and adoroments of our homes ; like the lilies, they 
toiled not, but fulfilled the end of their existence, being lovely and pure 
amid the coarser and more useful berbs of the field. 

But now! What modern young woman, of average ability and edaca- 
tion, who is not at least “a writer” in some magazine, or probably yet 
more ambitious, the author of a book, be it novel in three volumes, 
travels in two, or poetry in one? As for the exceptionally clever among 
their sex, such light labours in literature no longer content them. They 
attack science, and produce authoritative tomes, books of reference, to 
be regarded with awe by all men, on the several subjects on which they 
have brought their minds to bear, Or they devote their energies to po- 
lities, indite ferce “ leaders” in newspapers, and make themselves ob- 
noxious to sundry continental governments. I need hardly say, that like 
all respectable country gentlemen, I am a stanch Conservative, and it at 
once adds to my alarm, and confirms my unfavourable impression of this 
new state of things, when I fiad that all these female politicians are furi- 
ous Radicals and Reformers, 

What do. you suppose are my feelings when I look around me at an 
evening purty, inspecting what ased to be the brightest ornaments of that 
social institation—the young girls—and find that, according to my no- 
tion aad definition of the species, no such creature exists there? No. 
These are women, old, elderly, middle-aged, passées, in their prime ; 
young, very young—very young indeed, in years; but as for the fresh- 
ness, the bloom, the artlessness, the timidity, the everything most charac- 
teristic of girlnood—aH has fled, and is no longer there. 

There are plenty of -looking young ladies, whose toilet is not the 
most carefully adjusted in the world, wa whose hair is arranged in a 
fashion suggestive of the very probable idea that they were called away 
just before achieving the desirable ceremony of washing their faces. They 
are influential members of society ; they are presiding influences of sun- 
dry Committees and Female Associations for the Alteration of This, the 
Abolition of That, or the Advancement of the Other. They write pamph- 
lets, and issue manifestoes ; they speak at crowded meetings, and take an 
ardent part in controversies, They are not really young women—they 
are Public Persons. Any of my sons, | am quite sure, would as soon 
think of making love to Lord Brougham or the statue of Mr. Canning. as 
of attering a word of anything sentimental to these ladies. Moreover, 
outward appearances can by no means be assumed to be a reliable cri- 
terion. At one of the first evening parties which I attended this season, 
ples py J attracted by a group of pretty, fair-looking damsels, who 

to herd together in one corner of the room, chirping like spar- 
rows among themselves—their flower-decked heads nodding and tossing 
with charming impetuosity, and their little gloved hands gesticulatiug 
with fans, bouqaets, and handkerchiefs. They appeared to me almost 
children in years; and something in their aspect quite warmed my dis- 
appointed beart with a sense of freshness and sweeiness. I assumed the 
privilege of my age and grey hairs, and approached them, with some 
conciliatory remark, at once suave, benignant, admiring, and jocose—in 
fact, couched after the usaal manuer of old gentlemen to young ladies. 

“ And what breeze is stirring the flowers?” say I—“ what momentous 
sabject is rippling over those rosy lips? Will you admit an old man to 
your conference ?” 

At this they all look at me, and then at each other, with sudden seri- 
ousness. They are evidently astonished ; and presently the rosy lips 
assume carves not of the pleasantest ; and i am conscious, before aay re- 
ply is vouchsafed me, that these ianoceat white-robed maidens kaow 
what sarcasm meaue. 

“ We are talking about our dolls, of course,” replies one. 

“ —— subject and dress, are all that ever occupy our minds,” says 
another. 

“ Now, what do you suppose we were discussing?” a third asks me, 
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langbing!y, and with an air of candour that would be very delightful if} in 
on such a smooth brow, there were not a suspicion of boldness about | and 


ir. 

“Oh,” I rejoin, determined not to fix the theme too low, “I might 
have thought you were canvassing the merits of the last new song, or pic- 
ture, or novel. Young ladies now-a-days, are great critics on such 
matters.” 


“ But we don’t talk ‘shop’ when we come out to parties,”’ flippantly | about 


| observes Nymph No. 1. 
| slang ; and no doubt [ look so, for they all exchange glances again, and 


_ She AVoion. 


At which I am mystified, not understanding 


| laugh, and the candid one obligiagly explains. 

“ You see we all of us either write, or compose, or paint. We are pro- 
fessional artists.” But here she broke off suddenly, as another lady came 
quickly towards us, and said with great earnestness and energy :— 
| “Mr,——"s in the other room. Go and speak to him about the Bill. 

I'll get hold of ——, and attack Aim.” 

Of they all flattered, and I was left stranded in a very blank solitade. 
Yes, though in the midst of a brilliant crowd, and with the hum and bozz 
of conversution, and music, and laughter thrilling around me, | confess 
I felt a strange sense of loneliness creep over me ; | seemed to have lived 
too long: I bad ceased to be a part of the things of this present world. 
I was like a harpsichord tuned to the concert-pitch of a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago, which could take no part in the orchestra of to-day, being ut- 
terly discordant with every instrument therein ; and while depressingly 
conscious of my own “ flatness,” I could not but feel some anxiety as to 
the issue of this fiercely strung-up, highly tensioned state of things. 
What would it all end in? I experienced a yearning after the little girls 
of my friend Browa, at Slowington, nice little things in short frocks and 
pinafures, aod 1 marvelled if they would grow up iuto women. simply 
(ab, could they do better ?) or if they would graft on to that fair heaven’s 
work alien growths resulting in somethiug strange and nondescript, like 
many of those I saw about me then. 

I don’t deny that a profound, and perbaps an unreasonable melancholy 
overcame me as I looked round that well-tilled room, and took note, ia- 
dividually and collectively, ot the fairer half of its occupants. For not 
the least perplexing element in this new system of perplexities, is to see 
external characteristics remaining as they were, musical proportion, 
grace of form, and delicacy of colouring still marking the broad distinc- 
tion between the physical nature at least, of women aod man. But how 
long will this lingering remnant of the original idea remain? I thought 
to myself. Will politicians, like that one in piak silk there, who, I am 
told, understands the state of foreign affairs as well as any man living, 
continue to boast the fresh, shell-like plexion, the | ous eyes, the 
winning dimples on the cheek, that [ see now? As the mind hardens 
with its abstruse studies and its bitter experience of practicalities, will 
not the skin grow coarse and rough, the lines deepen into furrows, and 
the whole aspect alter, till the outward aspect of a woman becomes fee- 
bly masculine, answering to what, as I take it, she is now trying to make 
her mind? And if so—if this should come to pass—I want to know 
what is to become of my sons, and otber men’s sons? Where are they 
to look, when they go seeking cugeng ie daughters of the land that they 
may take unto themselves wives? How is it to be expected that they 
will feel towards these public characters, who have been working side by 
side with them in the great arena of busiuess, politics, or science : black- 
ening their faces and rougheniog their hands in the same hard labour, 
only with the difference that they have to stand on their tip-toes to 
reach their fingers to the tooi-board, and to run very fast to keep pace 
with the bigger labourer’s slow walk? Can it be supposed that my sons 





the chivalric deference of conscious helplessness? Are they to be sup- 
posed capable of my oy | for them the proper manly feeling of pro- 
tecting tenderness to the pbysical weakness, of self reproaching, half- 
wondering admiration of the gentleness, purity, and moral strength that 
in former times used to make women, women? Yet of these peculiar 
feelings love is born ; and I want to know what is to be done when the 
last blow is struck at them, and they cease to be. 

I declare to you (and hence the source of my dismay) that if I were a 
young maa thrown into the society of the present day, I should find my- 
self perfectly incapable of falling in love with any of the young ladies 
that as _ have come under my notice. I coulda’t do it. These follow- 
ers of the arts whose life is in the pictures they paint, or the books they 
write, these scientific damsels who would strike me dumb with a sense of 
my helpless ignorance if I began to converse with them—these political 
ladies, above all, who influence the affairs of Europe by their pens, and 
talk leading articles at you by the hour together, if you give them a 
chance—could I ever feel a tender sentiment for any of these? Does a 
man fall in love with artist, novelist, mathematician, or politician? No, 
he doesn’t; and the end of all these speculations is, that I turn with a 
feeling of profound relief and thankfulness to my beloved Alicia, who is, 
as she always was, neither more nor less than a loving woman, stroo; 
enough in mind and body for all a woman’s work and duties, but for no 
more ; who would as sooa thiuk of picking pockets as of writing books— 
knows no more algebra than a flower, or politics than a skylark. Oh, if 
I could find six such women for my boys! But I despair of it: I don’t 
believe they exist. Education, cultivation, intellectual elevation, and so 
forth, bave annibilated the species. Alas, the day! 

Doubtless I shall be d d illiberal in these lamentations. Doubtless 
the cry of my heart, “ Oh, for a little ignorance among women! oh, that 
their minds were not so expanded and their intelligence so developed!’ 
sounds narrow, selfish, and shallow. Probably I shall tind a few to echo 
my wish that the sex was rather what it used to be, with ali its weak- 
neeses and follies and shortcomings, than what I dismally fear it is about 
to become. Be itso. Of course, if the world is satisfied with itself as it 
goes on, it is all very well for the world, and I must even keep my doubts 
and discontents buried ia my own old-fashioned breast. 

This once, however, [ may surely be allowed to speak out, and unbur- 
den my mind of this Fear for the Future. 


Ss 


. BRITTANY. 

The best route to Brittany is from Southampton to St. Malo vid the 
Channel Islands. A day or two might be pong | spent on the way, 
in procuring illustrations of the wisdom of our governors. The econo- 
mic traveller must sorrow over the sums which have been squandered 
on Alderney, the mother of cows; worthless as a harbour of refuge, not 
worth protecting in itself, and too small to shelter a fleet capable of pro- 
tecting anything else. At Jersey, also, on the other side of St. Heliers, 
heaven knows bow much has been expended on constructing a harbour, 
which, when half of the heavy task was done, was discovered to be quite 
useless, and consequently left anfluished. From these gloomy reflections 
the mind is not diverted by any peculiar novelty in the scenery or the 
people. Nothing is very good except the cows; everything is very 
small except the cabbages. That respectable esculent, however, attaius 
to the most gigantic proportions, and the stalks are made into walking- 
sticks, which, being the worst imaginable, as well as extremely ugly, are 
bought profusely by strangers. Bat not the pleasure of abusing the 
Government, nor the contented good nature of the people, nor the proud 
satisfaction engendered in the British mind by associating with a popu- 
lation in which every shopkeeper can trace an unbroken descent for 
many hundred yeers, nor the beauty of the shady lanes around St. 
Heliers, than which Devonshire itself has nothing more lovely, could 
detain one long from Brittany. 

Every lishman who is not wholly a slave to the Anglo-Saxon 
mania of idolising the present and despising the past, must re Brit- 
tany with peculiar interest. It is bound to us by many ties, It was the 
home of the earliest stock of our compound race. It is associated with 
Eogland’s oldest legend. 1t was the theatre of Eugland’s most romantic 
wars. The brave Countess who defended Hennebon, Sir Walter Manny, 
Chandos, Edward himselr—what boy has ever wearied of their stories? 
What man bas not delighted in Froissart? Even members of the Scot- 
tish Grievance Society will love the recollection that the courage of the 
Scote on the field of Verneuil had almost turned the fate of the day 
against the experienced generalsbip of the Duke of Bedford. And why 
should we grudge the French their little trophy over the repulse at St, 
Cast? Why sbould not their blood warm at the names of Duguesclia and 
the Clissons? Let us both by all means swagger away ; bat it is rather 
unjust in England to claim a monopoly of brag. For those who prefer 
heroes of a later date, Brittany can boast of Moreau and Marceau, and 
it calls up the literary associations which may be connected with the 
names of Pelagius, Abelard, Descartes, and in our own day with that of 
the popular Chateaubriand. 

If such reflections, occur to any one on landing at the frowning and 
dismal though wealthy of St. Malo, Dinant will bly dissipate 
them, For that little city, picturesque both for its situation and its ar- 
chitectare, is crowded with Bagiish ; aud somehow the sight of our fel- 
low-countrymen, especially of the class which retrenches @ la mode in 
pan, parts, is not calculated to nurture feelings of romance. So one 
soon left Dinant behind, hangering 
Saxon. I shall not attempt to give you skeleton tours, or descriptions 
of towns, or of hotels, or of churches. Are not all such things written 
the pages of the books of Murray? I can bat give you very general 

perhaps very erroneous im ous. ttany in its general 
aspect is cold and cheerless. wooded, and there- 
fore affords many and various views; bat the forest solitades, 
and long avenues of stunted oaks leading to low a, contrast 
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ormandy. Everything is of a dusky bue. The roads have a dirty 
them ; the buildings are of a gray granite; the rivers roll down 
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gtay waters ; the very brushwood, which is so plentiful that I believe 
| the name of their second city—Rennes—means a fern, seems to want 9 
| healthy green. Nor is all this anywhere redeemed by the majesty which 
shines from the snows of the A!ps, or which glooms amid the mountaing 
| of Scotland. In the north we have here and there picturesque valleys, 
and well-wooded delis ; but, on the whole, the io Brittany wears 
an unvarying aspect of common-place dreariness, men are “By 
and wear broad hats; the women are ditto, and wear wide caps. 
former uently have long hair ; and in the more distant parts of the 
country, I heard that their clothing was not more civilised than that of 
Robinson Crusoe. As to the dispositions of the people, I am given to 
anderstand that they are “ impetuous,” “ violent,” but “kiod and pro- 
——s faithful.” For myself, I found them what baa | traveller ma 

ad every people not absolutely naked sav: namely, very m 
what he chooses to make them. . stil " ’ 

By courtesy you can easily command the courtesies of ordinary life, 
and no one in a rapid tour can gauge the depths of national character. 
I did not, however, feel quite inclined to believe all that we are told 
about the religious feelings of the Bretons. Their churches are certainly 
numerous and splendid. The style of architecture is (vide Murray) Flam- 
boyant Gothic, which I, knowing nothiog of the matter, would describe 
to all similarly ignorant as characterised by heavy and rich oroament, 
especially at the doors @hd wiadows. The carving inside I have seen 
surpassed only in Belgium. Crosses are stuck up almost in every field. 
They have more saints than any other country in Earope—many pecu- 
liar to themselves. Hence they have also more fé/es, for here as else- 
where these gaieties have their origin in power of forgiving sins being at- 
tributed to some object of local worship. But, in spite of all this, I am 
by no means sure of the superiority of their religion. It seems very much 
the religion of ignorance aud superstition, a religion seldom much ob- 
jected to by priests in any age or country, but not very valuable never- 
theless. The number of their saints is to be accounted for by the fact 
that they are the youngest Christians in Europe (in some places not 200 
years old), and that Catholic saints have succeeded to Pagaa deities ; 
while the popularity of their és simply arises from the readiness with 
which old sins are there forgiven, and the facility with which new sins 
are there committed. And judging from the freedoms taken with their 
Tocal saints, and the insults to which the priests are not unfrequentl, 
subjected, I should think the religion of the Bretons rather doubtful. 
Like that of Ireland, it was long independeat of Rome; like that of Ire- 
land, too, it is identified with a cherished nationality ; aud on both ac- 
counts it has often been exaggerated by strangers. They are a brave 
and a truth-loving people ; but they have not the high faith or the deep 
convictions which we associate with the epithet religious. Breton loy- 
alty bas become not less proverbial than Breton piety, and it is equally, 
I believe, the creation of foreign fancy. Their resistance to the Repub- 
lic—like the Jacobitism of our own Highlanders—sprang from no loftier 
source than love of uncivilised peculiarities and hatred of centralisation. 
They have lost the former ; they are fast being compelled to endure the 
latter ; the late procession of Napoleon has goue far to win their mye H 
- Bourbons need never hope to hear again the war-cry of 
ouan. 

The northern and the southern coasts of Brittany command very differ- 
ent sources of interest. All along the north from St. Malo Brest 
one’s associations are mainly aquati-. We remember that the Bretons 
are the sailors of France ; we think of the great Breton Admiral, Duguay- 
Trouin, who, according to Michelet, chased the flag of Eagland from the 
sea ; we recall the contests which have raged on that broad belt of wa- 
ter, cheering ourselves with Michelet’s reluctant confession that “ the 
sea is English in its affections, and loves not France ; it shatters our ves- 
sels, it fills up our ports with sand ;” and we charitably feel that they 
are welcome to Cherbourg. Brest, though the entrance is, I believe, ha- 
zardous, appears to be a magnificent port, a splendid and massive defi- 
ance to the fury of the ocean. And well it may be. For it is an awful 
sea which roars against the Point du Raz, never , according to 
the Breton proverb,“ without mischief or without terror,” dashing the 
spray 300 feet high, to the very pinnacle of the crag. Below the waters 
chafe in the Baie des Tre —so named from the maititude of corpses 
there washed to shore. This is the place for wild wreckers’ stories ; and 
on many a scene of horror that peak must have looked down in days 
when a great Lord could boast that a sunken rock was tn — 

con 
that even now I should rather be wrecked elsewhere than on the coast 
of Brittany. The Island of Seine—furthest land out into the waste of 
waters—the dreary dwelling-place of some poor fishermen, bas power to 
banish thoughts so cruel. For here was the old abode of the sacred 
Druidical virgins ; here too was the rocked cradle of Merlin ; and so we 
are at once in fairy-land. The enchanter’s tomb, into which the fay 
Vyvyan charmed him, is on the other side of Brittany—far away in the 
furest of Broceliande—ihat pleasant resting place of “ my brother Mer- 
lia,” which Heinrich Heine so pathetically contrasts with bis own living 
death in an attic in Paris. 

Here we pass at once into a mysterious country, desolate and d $ 
yet majestic ia its antiquity, and bright with the light of heroism. e 
are in the land of the Chouans ; and at every step we encountet Druidi- 
cal remains. On the north-west Breton nationality has been somewhat 
washed out by the sea ; but here at least we have true Brittany—the 
“ vrai Bréiagne Brettonante,” as Froissart calls it. No houses enliven 
the roads; the woods are low and tufted ; great wild wolds give a di 
aspect to the scene ; yet religion, legend, and history lavish their wealth 
of attraction ou this dismal district. Here are the great Druidical re- 
mains of Loe-Maria-Ker and Carnac. The Castle of Auray was built by 
Kiog Arthur. The very peasants round about trace their descent from 
that Prince and the fairy Morgana. Under the walls of Auray was 
fought the greatest of the Monfort battles, when Duguesclin was made 
prisoner by Chandos. Auray, too, was emphatically the city of the 
Chouans, aud the peninsula of Quiberon saw the death of those unbappy 
emigrants whom Eagland encouraged in a mad endeavour against the 
genius of Hoche. The remains at Carnac are remarkable more for the 
number aad length of the avenues of stones than for their height. The 
highest is only about fourteen feet; many not more than three. The lo- 
eal legend is that they were an army of Pagans which the prayers of St. 
Cornelius bad power to turn to stone. Curious they certainly are; but 
they fall short of the majesty of Stonehenge, while they can make no 
pretence to the picturesque beauty of the remains in Orkney. More ite 
teresting, and more puzzling, are the single remains whieh crowd the 
whole soutvern coast ; large low stones meeting you at every step cov- 
ered with moss aod shrubs. What can have been their meaning or use! 
Are they tombs of the mighty dead? or memorials of great deeds? or de- 
tiled altars of an early faith on which the fires have died forever. Chilled 
by the dreariness, borne down by the my: of the scene, most travel- 
lers will not be sorry to fiad themselves at res, there to see one of 
the finest cathedrals in France, and to eat the best pavé of partridges in 
the world—tor both of which excellences that meritorious city is justly 
renowned. 

Constitationally, Brittany resembles not a little our Highlands. There 
is more clanship there than elsewhere in France. In many pacts of it 
serfdom—an iustitution essentially alien to clanship—never existed. As 
in the Highlands, a petty, proud nobility in great numbers barrassed the 
land. In disposition, too, the common Celtic stock appears evident in 
an ignorant love for what is old, which, to the unobservant, eppears ro- 
mance ; in a degrading revereace for superiors, which is often mistaken 
for loyaity ; and in rude habits of licence, frequently exalted into a love 
of freedom. Hence, the parallel holds historically also ; in both coun- 
tries we mark the same efforts after i independence, the same 
want of success in the endeavour. The struggles of Brittany have been 
always pitiful failares. It went down before Anjou in the twelfth cen- 
tury. The long wars of Blois and Montfort secured it to the alliance of 
England, and a century’s partial independence of France. After the 
marriage of the Duchess Anae with Louis XLL, the Parliameat of Rennes 
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most mfortable conveyances in the world. They will meet with a 
ple bardly rude enough to be romantic ; not civilleed enough to be 
Pypocritical. They will discover (what ev one who tries it does dis- 
cover) that their historical knowledge is little increased by looking on 
the sites of battles. In short, there is nothing “ practical” about it. More- 
over, each year they delay the country will become more commonplace, 
and therefore less attractive. And yet they had better face it all and 
More may be gained from the journey than can be told in one let- 
ter ; or, indeed, than can be told at all. Many of us have smiled at Dr. 
Johnson’s tourist whose “ religion is to w warm among the ruins of 
Iona ;”’ but there’s rr it, in spite of all the steam-engines in 
the world. Romance is not delusion ; antiquity has honours which are 
its due. Those old Druid times throw mysterious shadows, sombre in- 
deed, yet inviting to stillness and repose. Recollections of great deeds 
done for England are pleasing to an honest patriotism. The exploits of 
a race of men who seem of a loftier stature than we are kindle whatever 
try may be in us. And it is pleasant to lie by the “ waters of refec- 
tion” of the Morte D’Arthure—to be idle in dreamland for a while. 
Brittany has its charms still, and many of them no railways can take 
away.— Letter in the “‘ Scotsman.” 





——{= 


AN UNINTENDED POLITICAL PUZZLE. 
EUROPEAN FEARS OF AMERI@AN REVOLUTION AND REFORM. 
DECAY. Revolution is the order of the da 

The European journals have be- —the paramount idea of the civi- 
come sadly alarmed at the social lized world. It underlies the con- 
and moral condition of the United tinent of Europe like a slumbering 
States, and seem to entertain a volcano; it overshadows these 
general fear that we are going head- United States like a heavy cloud. 
long to the devil. Many of them Our whole political system—fede- 
are so much exercised at this that ral, State and tion govern- 
they are constantly filling their co- ments inclusive—bas fallen under 
lamns with homilies upon our pub- the control of rapacious, reckless, 
lic morals ; and each picks out some and shameless spoilsmen. On every 
little flaw in our conduct which side and in every shape our public 
does not square witb its particular debts are accumulating, and the 
notions of right and wrong, and taxgatherer follows close in the 
straightway deduces that there isno wake of the public plunderer for 
salvation for us. additional contributions. This state 

The objects at which these cavil- of things cannot much longer con- 
lers at American civilization carp tinue. We must have a sweeping 
are little inequalities and specks revolution inau, ted at Washing- 
upon the great web of our society, ton or amon body of the peo~ 
like those which may be found upon pile, or the insatiable harpies who 
every piece of cloth when it comes have fixed themselves upon the 
fresh from the loom. They do not ils, and who have thus assumed 
affect its strength of fibre or its du- the control of all our public affairs, 
rability in service, though they may will be competent, within a few 
diminish its market value in the years, to reduce this country to 
eyes of thosecourtly popinjays who something even worse than the 


find utility and delight ef in tin- frightful anarchy of Mexico.—Jbvid, 
sel and goes —Batlorial, N. Y. He- same date. 
rald, Feb. 13, 1859, 

————- 


Eurperial Parliament. 


OPENING OF THE SESSION. 

The third Session of the present Parliament was opened on Thursday, 
Feb. 3, by her Majesty in a. A Roya! procession is always an event 
of interest in London, esdte inauguration of a Parliamentary Session 
by the Queen invariably draws together an immense multitude of people, 


attracted partly wv curiosity, and partly by those feelings of loyalty 
whieb it is the pride of Englishmen to display. : 
Along the le of the line of route which was available for this 


balconies were erected, and these were well filled with fashi 
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those who might have been sedaced into revolt, but who might be will- 
ing to return to their allegiance. I have directed that a copy of that 


Proclamation should be laid before you. 
“ T receive from all Foreign Powers assurances of their friendly feel- 


ings. To cultivate and confirm those feelings, to maintain inviolate the 
faith of Pablic Treaties, and to contribute, as far as my influence can 


extend, to the preservation of the general peace, are the objects of my 
unceasing solicitude. 

“I have concladed, with the Sovereigns who were parties to the 
Treaty of Paris of 1856, a Convention relative to the organization of 
the Principalities of Moldavia and Wallachia. Those Rouman Provinces 
are now proceeding to establish, under its provisions, their new form of 
Government. 

“ A Treaty of Commerce which I have concluded with the Emperor of 
Rassia, and which will be laid before you, is a satisfactory indication of 
the lete re-establishment of those amicable relations which, until 
their late unfortanate interruption, bad long subsisted between us, to 
the mutual advantage of our respective dominions. 

“The measures which, in concert with my ally the Emperor of the 
French, I thought it necessary to take upon the coast of China, bave re- 
sulted in a Treaty, by which further effusion of blood has been prevent- 
ed, and which holds out the prospect of greatly-increased intercourse 
with that extensive and densely-peopled Empire. 

“ Another Treaty, into which I have entered with the Emperor of Ja- 
pan, opens a freeh field for commercial enterprise in a populous and 
higbly civilized country, which has hitherto been jealously guarded 
against the intrusion of foreigners. As soon as the ratifications of these 
Treaties shall have been exchanged, they will be laid before you. 

“ T bave great satisfaction ia announcing to you that the Emperor of 
the French bas abolished a system of negro emigration from the East 
Coast of Atrica, against which, as unavoidably tending, however guard- 
ed, to the encouragement of the slave trade, my Government has never 
ceased to address to his Imperial Majesty its most earnest, but friendly 
representations. 

“ This wise act on the part of his Imperial Majesty induces me to hope 
that negotiations, now in progress at Paris, may tend to the total aban- 
donment of the system, and to the substitution of a duly regulated sup- 
ply of substantially free Jabour. 

“ The state of the Republic of Mexico, distracted by civil war, has in- 
duced me to carry forbearance to its utmost limits, in regard to wrongs 
and indignities to which British residents have been subjected, at the 
hands of the two contending parties. They have at length been carried 
to such an extent that I have been compelled to give instructions to the 
commander of my naval forces in those seas to demand, and if necessary 
to enforce, due reparation. 


“ Gentlemen of the House of Commons, 
“T have directed that the estimates for the ensuing year shall be sub- 





and to the efficiency of the public service. 

“The universal introduction of steam-power into naval warfare will 
render necessary a tem increase of expenditure in providing for 
the reconstruction of the British Navy ; but | am persuaded that you will 


the country. 
“ My Lords and Gentlemen : 


“ Your labours have, in recent Sessions, been usefully directed to va- 
rious measures of legal and social improvement. In the beliet that 
further measures of a similar character may be wisely and beneficially 
introduced, I have desired that Bills may be submitted to you without 
delay, for assimilating and amending the laws relating to Bankru 
and Insolvency ; for bringing together into one set of Statutes, in a 
classified form and with such modifications as = veer" will suggest to 
you, the laws relating to crimes and offences in England and Ireland ; 
for enabling the owners of land in England to obtain for themselves an 





visitors. Parliament-street presented a most animated nee, 
every window being occupied, and seats, or rather standing-p , hav- 
‘ag teen erected in front of nearly every house. The morning was one 
of extreme brilliancy—real “ Queen’s weather,” in fact ; and there was 
a greater of her Majesty’s loyal subjects than bas been witness- 
ed for many yeara, especially in the Park, which appeared to be the 
favourite resort. At a few minutes past one o’clock a Royal salute of 
twenty-one guns announced the fact that her Majesty entered the 
State carriage, and the Royal procession immediately afterwards entered 
from the central gateway of Buckingham Palace, where her Majesty had 
been staying since her arrival in London (from Windsor) on the previous 


day. As usual on such occasions, the procession consisted of eight Royal 
carriages, con the high officers of the Royal household. Her Ma- 
jesty and the Consort were in the State carriage, attended by the 


of Manchester, the Mistress of the Robes, and the Duke of Beau- 
fort, Master of the Horse. Her Majesty and ber illustrious Consort were 
most enthusiastically received along the whole of their line of progress. 
The opening ceremonial, graced as it was with the. Queen’s presence, 
was fully attended both by ladies and Peers, At as early an hour ss 
haif-past twelve the Peeresses’ — were filled with ladies, and the 
ter part of the body of the was occupied by one mass of ga 
esses. With the exception of the space to the right of the Throne, al- 
ways devoted on these occasions to the corps diplomatique, and the front 
benches on each side, the whole of the house was given up to the Peer- 
esses, who mustered in immense numbers, to the exclusion of all but a 
comparatively emall number of Lords. About eighty Peers were pre- 
sent, and their red robes and ermine tippets forming a border to the 
many-coloured mass behind them. 
Among the earliest arrivals were the Earl of Combermere, dressed at 
first in uniform, and the Earl of Albemarie, who also on first entering the 
house was without his robe. The entrance of the Duke of Malakoff and 
his young wife, who came into the house at about twenty minutes past 
one, a great deal of interest, and there was a universal move- 
ment among the ladies, who all turned to look at the Duchess. The Am- 
bassador’s breast was a blaze of orders, which, with his brilliant and rib- 
bon, made him one of the most conspicuous men present, and, with his 
perfectly erect carriage, he made the most of his height. The Duchess, 
dressed in purple, ber seat to the left of the throne, but had for a 
long time to submit to a severe scratiny. At about half-past one every 
seat in the ladies’ on of the house had been claimed, and the Peers 
began to arrive. who had already come also began now to as- 
sume their robes, and the few who before were scattered about convers- 
ing with the ladies, formed into groups, rapidly increasing in numbers. 
By two o'clock every seat was occupied. The Judges were seated to- 
gether, immediately in front of the woolsack ; to the t of the throne 
were a crowd of diplomates, with the Dake of Malakoff still standing and 
conversing with the Tarkish Ambassador ; Sardinian Ambassadv 
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indefeasible title to their estates and interests, and for registering such 
titles with simplicity and security. 

“ Your attention will be called to the state of the laws which regulate 
the representation of the people in Parliament, and I cannot doubt but 
that you will give to soak Fay subject a degree of calm and impartial 
consideration, proport! to the magnitude of the interests involved in 
the result of your discussions. 

“These, and other propositions for the amendment of the laws, which 


may permit, I commend to the exercise of your deliberate jadg- 
te ensure the stability of the Throne, the maintenance and im- 


my people.” 
On the conclusion of the Speech the Lord Cuancetror again knelt and 
received it back, and her Majesty immediately left the House. 


the suppression of the Indian rebellion, due to the firmness and sagacit 
rnor-General. He rejoiced at the 
Lord Elgin had brought to a fal 





cordiale. After some mention of the difficulties at present e: 


sure of reform proposed by that gentleman. 


support of the nation. 
Lord Ravenswortn, in seconding the Address, expressed 
pathy with the shipowners, whose inte 
pressed at the present t 
tion laws. After some remar 


¢e regretted the re 
ks on India, he glanced at the state of 





of British subjects. As regarded the question of reform, be thought an ex 


House of 


the omission of all mention of the Ionian Islands, and of recent difficul 
ties with the United States. He censured both the manner of appoint 
ing Mr. Gladstone and bra 

of the Government in the affair 





the . 
bis breast, seated on his other hand, and 


with a broad green ribbon across 
beside the Prussian Minister ; well contrasted with the floor of the 
house were the scarlet robes of the Peers, now all in t! seats ; while 


on the right and left, filling their own and the strangers’ gallery, as well 
as the house itself, were the brilliant dresses aod sparkling bead-dresses 
of the Peeresses. 

with the Prince 


At about a quarter two her Majesty, ther 
Consort, catere? the Salen penned by 2 Lys sn of the household, 
and followed by Lord Derby, with the Sword of Justice ; the Earl of 
Wincbilsea, with the Crown on a velvet cushion ; the Marquis of Win- 


chester, bearing the Cap of Maintenance ; and a crowd of Ministers and 


noblemen. Commons were now eent for, and for about five minutes 
the t assemblage waited in profound silence. A rush along 
the galleri 


was at last heard, and beaded by the Speaker, the “ gentle- 
men of the House of Commons” made their The 

Chancellor then knelt before her Majesty, and presented her with the 
to read in that clear beautiful voice which 


“ In recurring, at season, to the advice cf my Parliament, I 
am happy to think that, in the internal state of the conptry, there is no- 
thing to excite disquietude, and mach to call for satistaction and thank- 
fulness. tm re and crime bave considerably diminished during the 
past year ; a ae of general contentment ils. 

Phe blessing of the Almighty on the valoar of our troops in India, 
and on the skill of their Commanders, bas enabled me to inflict signal 
chastisement those who are still in arms against my authority, 
whenever they 


(2am 

pacification of that pire, and to devote my attention to the im- 
provement of its condition, and to the obliteration 
present unhappy On assuming, Feedage 


ve ventured to encounter my forces ; and I trust that, 
a hates De ceied tn cuneenes te pan Se comtiste 


of all traces of the 


make | Georges. 


and 4 
the Legations by 


agreement, no unity. One party asked for one thing, an 
which bad raised her to her present 


assure the Government that any measu 
ests of the country would no 

Lord Derry said he bad to return bis most 
noble friends who bad so ably moved and second 
pressed his gratification that the Address in answer to ber 
gracious Speech was so worded as to tecure unanimity in 
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‘ance to the people of thiscountry that 
em of public opinion. ‘Alludia 
ville on the Royal Speech, the noble ] 
what was intended to be conveyed by the Speech 
state of the country was a ae 
pauperism and crime and the 

the remarks of the noble Earl 


to 


Speech was long enough as it was, without encambering it wi 
ohish hs wes eet 


ment bad te their advice, refraining from all 

though that advice was not accepted by either y yet they 
assurance of Portugal that she fully 

tated it. He believed that nothing could bave so much influenced 


As regarded the q 
possible for him to enter in 








aad t 
vernment of that portion of my dominions, 
be 


proper 
known by Proclamation the which it was my intention to 
suldel, ond poy mht gg by ~ ds to show towards 





to a full discussion. 
very gen 


mitted to you. They have been framed with a due regard to economy, 


cheertully vote whatever sums you may find to be requisite for an object 
of such vital importance as the maintenance of the maritime power of 


'Y | internal 


will be brought under your notice as the progress of public business 
ment ; and I earnestly pray that your counsels may be so guided 
provement of our institutions, and the general welfare and happiness of 


The Address was move. by the Earl of Wrxcne sea, who reviewed the 
principal topics of the Queen’s Speech. He congratulated the House on 


treaties which the skill of 
, and alluded to the 
concert of the French in those waters as a sofficient proof of the entente 
in 
the traasfer of landed property, he passed to the attacks made on the 
aristocracy by Mr. Bright, and made some severe remarks on the mea- 
It was his expectation ibat 
the Government measure would be more equitable and one wortby of the 


rests were so unfortunately de- 
peal of the naviga- 
af- 
fairs in Mexico, and concluded that there was no course open to the Go- 
vernment but to forward the orders which they had done for the interests 


tension of the franchise advisable, but scouted Mr. Bright’s idea of the 
landed interests of the country being represented sufficiently by the 


Lord Graxvite, allowing for the difficulties of the mover and second- 
er of the Address in obtaining information. still could not account for 


intment itself. He blamed the conduct 
of the Charles & Georges, and from this 
topic passed to the condition of Italy, of which he drew a most spirited 
pictare. He discussed the foreign occupation of Rome and 
the French and Austrian armies ; and observed that, 
although the feeling of detestation was strong against the Austrians, the 
French, to a lesser degree, were incladed in it; but that in Italy there was no 
another for 
another. He expressed a hope that Sardinia would not desert the policy 
position in the councils of Europe, 
and that Her Majesty’s Government had not bound themselves in any 
way to any one of the parties, except so far as the interest and honour of 
the country were concerned. Ar to the question of Reform, he begged to 
re which duly consulted the inter- 


tefal thanks to his 
the Address, and ex- 
stecee 
ouses of 
Parliament. There never was a time at which it was of more vital im- 


there should be a well-marked 
to the criticisms of Earl Gran- 


fespetiatn eatage tank As 
its in savi As 
» thes thice was 0 clio: 
sion to the affair of the Charles e& Georges, be could only say that the 
matters 
cot of dlepate betwees two. foreign Powers, "Her Majesty's Govere. 
subject of dispute between two ‘owere. Her Ma 
ndered Satenfleanes, ont 
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ate i tee 
French Government on the question of the exportation of Africans under 
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sioner would return, and be able to give his own version of all the facts. 
Mr. Gladstone bad unéertaken this mission—for which the Government 
considered his high position, bis great oratory, and conciliatory manners, 
peculiarly qualified—simply for the purpose of inquiry, without the 
slightest intention of succeeding to the office of Lord igh Commissioner. 
He had accepted that office that he might launch his projected r-forms 
with all the authority which his position bestowed. Mr. Gladstone’s ap- 
poinatment would, in a few days, be brought to a close, and in his place 
in Parliament he would be enabled to give all the information which 
their Lordships could desire. The noble Earl, referring to the treaties 
with China and Japan, bore testimony to the services rendered by Lord 
Elgin, who bad been appointed by his predecessors. If, in adverting to 
the topics embraced in the Royal Speech, be bad omitted India, it was not 
because he undervalued it, and he trusted that their Lordships would be 
able soon to devote their attention to the improvements of that vast em- 
pire, and to obliterate the last traces of a revolt, which now assumed the 
character of a pursuit of discomfited rebels. 

(We give, in bis own language, the most important part of the Pre- 
mier’s speech.) 

‘And new, my Lords, I come to a most important topic, to which my 
noble friend oppusite also adverted in the course of his speech, and in 
reference to which it affords me much pleasure to think I can follow him 
throughout the entire of bis observations without feeling that there ex- 
ists the slightest difference of opinion betweea us as to the couise which 
it is desirable that the Government of this country should porsue. The 
subject is one, no doubt, of considerable delicacy, but, notwithstanding 
that such is the case, I feel that it is due to your Lordships, in the criti- 
cal position in which matters stand, that I should speak with respect to 
it plainly and unbesitatingly. [Cheers] Iam fortunately in a position 
to do so, because in the present state of Europe, and with re t to that 
portion of it which now gives just cause for anxiety, England has no se- 
parate interest to subserve, no revenge to gratify, no raukling ambition 
to urge her on; and above all, and I say it emphatically, because she 
has no secret engagement with any Power whatsoever waich would inter- 
fete with, fetter, or hamper her free action. [Loud cheers] Bat there 
are, my Lords, principies which Her Majesty’s Government bave never 
shrunk from expressing, and to which they have over and over given 
utterances not in any hesitating terms, but with that frankness of speech 
which my noble friend thinks we might have some difficulty in using to- 
wards the Emperor of the French, but which we have not abstained from 
using towards all parties, in order that they may be placed fully and 
distinctly in possession of the views which we entertain, And if, my 
lords, in the Queen’s Speech allusion bas not been made to the state of 
apprehensions under which Euiope at the present moment labours, it is 
simply because in them England has no direct concern ; no direet con- 
cern, I mean, beyond that which a great commercial and maritime 
= must always have in the general peace and prosperity of Euro 

am enabled, moreover, to say that, so fur as the information of Her 
Majesty’s Government goes, not only aré we upon perfectly friendly 
terms with all the great Powers, but that I know of no question at pre- 
sent pending between any of those Powers beyond the reach of the most 
ordinary diplomatic i se, or which could in the slightest degree 
justify a recourse to the fatal arbitrement of war. - 

“ Nevertheless, my lords, it is not to be doubted that there are circum 
stances in the present state of Europe, and in the attitude assumed b:; 
various Powers, which are calculated to arouse serious apprehension a 
alarm. The state of ny J is one of constant danger to the peace of Eu- 
— I concur entirely in the description which bas been given by my 
noble friend of the position of that unhappy country, of the Fnpossibiiity 
of realizing that enthusiastic dream of Italian unity which at all times 
and under all circumstances has been indulged in, but which is never 
likely to be fulfilled, simply because it is not hatred of foreigners, but 
dissensions and internal differences of opinion among the Italian 
States, which, it even there were no pressure from avy foreign Govern- 
ment, would render such an funion an absolute impossibility. (Hear, 
hear.) I entirely concur with my noble friend as to the point at which he 
considers that the greatest danger to the peace arises, It may 
be true that the normal estate of almost the whole of Italy is thatof a 
slumbering volcano, of which the internal throes are exhibited mut- 
tered ramblings, and which at any moment is liable to burst in an 
eruption and to overwhelm the country in a torrent of destruction ; 
but it is not in Lombardy nor in Naples that the main danger exists, My 
noble friend drew a just need the state of overunest te LOmRe 
Those provinces bave little to complain of in the administration of gov- 
ernment ; and, of late years more especially, the labours of the Ausir 
have been unremitting!y applied to improve the condition of the coun- 
try. The people may have certain grievances and certain causes of dis- 
content, but the main, the single, the irremediable grievance is that they 
are placed under the yoke, and have to submit to the government of a 
different and, as they consider, of a foreign nation. (Hear, hear.) That 
is a source of discontent which absorbs all others, and in anxiety to over- 
come which Lombardy has too often forgotten that of which my noble 
friend bas properly reminded us, namely, that straggles for Italian free- 
dom have terminated in every case ia achange of masters, and that the 
dream of Italian independence has never been—and it is difficult to say 
when it ever can be—substantially realized. Whether, under these 
circumstances, the Lombard provinces, rich, prosperous, and fertile as 
they are, are a source of strength to Austria, and form a desirable poe- 
session for her, I do not pretend so say ; but of this there can be no doubt 
—and cordially do I subscribe to the doctrine of my noble friend on the 
subject—tbat with the internal government of ly. with the man- 
ner in which Austria exereises her dominion over the Italian provinces, 
be it wise or anwise, be it mild or severe, be it prudeot or impruden 
we have nothing to do. (Hear, hear.) By inberitance, by long contin 
possession, by the faith of treaties which, if once broken through, must 

















































































cause incalculable mischief to the —— of Europe~by all 
Austria bas acquired a hold over ber talias provinces of which neither 
we, nor any nation, under any plea, or upon any pretext has a 


right to deprive her. (Cheers.) 

« My lords, I say nothing of the state of Naples. The Government of 
Naples is one repugnant and abborrent to all our notions of Government, 
and quite unsuited, at all events, to any other atmosphere than that 
which actually surrounds it. (A laugh.) Bat, at all events, in Naples 
there bas been no necessity on the part of the Sovereign to put down 
discontent by the interposition and control of foreign troops. (Hear.) 
I do not say that, if any of the nations of Italy rose to redress wrongs, 
whether real or imaginary, exaggerated or otherwise, it would be 
part of this country—on the contrary, I deny that it would be the in- 
terest or the duty of this country—to in , either for the purpose 
of maintaining order, or of encouraging the of a straggling people 
and of overthrowing the existing a My opinion—an opinion 
which I have never ok from avowing—has always been that, in mat- 
ters of this kind, the de facfo Government must always be respected by 
this country, and that in our relations with other nations we have no 
sort of right, as we have no sort of interest, in interfering as to the form 
of that Government and the persons who administer it. (Hear, hear.) 
It is not in Naples, however, it is not in Lombardy, that we must look 
for the principal cause of anxiety and alarm, but it isin that unhappy 
portion of Central Italy which is subject to the temporal jurisdiction of 
the spiritual bead of the Roman Uatholic Church. (Hear.) That is the 
real plague spot of Italy. (Hear hear.) It is in this point of the 
Peninsala that discontent rises to its height, and there it bas risen to 
such a height that it is notorious to all the world that, if public feeling 
were not kept down by the presence of two foreign armies, all the re- 
spect and veneration which are paid to the Sovereign Pontiff in his 
spiritual capacity would not prevent the overthrow of his totteria; 
throne, or be beld to compensate in the minds of his subjects fur the w 
and paltry oppre-sion by which the Government of that country is sus- 
tained. (Hear.) " 

* My lords, it is from the presence of these two armies—not placed 
there in either case to uphold the liberties of Italy, but ouly to maintain 
by their joint efforts an incompetent Government—that the real danger of 
serious disturbance in Italy is to be apprebended. Now, upon both the 
Powers by whom those armies are kept up, Her Majesty’s Government 

whether effectually or not, I do not pretend to say, nor will I affirm 
that I entertain any very sanguine as to the result—have 
pressed with all the earnestness of friendsbip the necessity of coming to 
some understanding with regard to the advice shall teader to the 
— Government for diminishing the grounds of dangerous discontent 
w under the present 





“bevel flouy iit ae 
Powers ly, because it is their mu j wi eeps alive 
the aps om on danger, because they are the two Roman Catho- 
lic Powers of Europe, and because, both as baving locel interests, and 


y to be effectual 
with the Papal Government. (Hear, hear.) It would be idle for any 
cn eee & to proffer its advice, but we have as- 
both A’ France that if they will combioe to give salu- 
1, our best endeavours will not be wanting to second their 
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efforts for the amelioration of the internal administration of the Papal 
States. (Hear.) 


“My lords, there is one ‘part of Italy in which, as my noble friend which bad been expressed would cause ber to think twice before persist- 


very emphatically said, up to the present moment we have taken the 
deepest interest. I allude, I need not say, to that small bat heroic State 
—one of far greater importance than its geographical limits indicate— 
the kingdom of Sardinia. (Hear, hear.) That has been hithertoa bright 
spot amid the surrounding gloom (hear, bear), and there it has been 
proved experimentally that the concession of a large amount of consti- 
tutional liberty does not impair the loyalty of the people to their So- 
vereigo, while it contributes largely to the prosperity of the country. 
Supported by the sympathies of all the free nations of the world, strong 
in the consciousness of its own rights and of its own internal union, the 
licy which ought clearly to have been pursued by such a State was to 
oom itself with interval improvements (bear, hear), not to maintain an 
army disproportionate to its finances and ruinous to ite credit (hear, 
hear] ; not to trust to the efforts of its army, bowever valiant, but to 
rely on the sympathies of the world at large, and on the faith of the trea- 
ties which secure its dominions,—treaties precisely the same as those 
under which Austria holds ber Italian provinces. (Hear, hear.) Such 
was the obvious policy of Sardiaia, and such was the policy by which, 
in the face of, and in strong and glowing contrast to, every other Go- 
vernment of Italy she might have parsued—I will say even now that she 
may yet pursue—an example of moderation, of firmaess, and of constitu- 
tional liberty, which should shame the most despotic Government, and 
lead it not to put Sardinia down, but to imitate her institations and seek 
to attain her prosperity. (Hear, hear.] It may be that such a Govern- 
ment as I have referred to will be shamed by the contrast which will be 
present between the discontent of its own subjects and the happi and 
prosperity of the Sardinian people, and seek to imitate a system which 
throws so strong a light upon the errors of its own administration. 

“ Bat, however this may be, if there were anything which could fatally 
affect the estimation in which free institutions are beginning to be held 
in Italy—if there were avything which could withd rom Sardivi 
the sympathy to which she is entitled, and which has been so largely be- 
stowed u her in this country, it would be by her affording a proof, 
not that free institutions tend to interval tranquillity, but that they are 
calculated to encourage the warlike propensities of a bh, and lead 
him into schemes of aggression upon his neighbours under the plea of 
resisting an attack from them. (Hear, hear.) It is, therefore, in a spi- 
rit of the sincerest friendship for Sardinia, and of the deepest interest in 
her well-doing, that we look with pr and have given expression to 
our anxiety, upon the attitude which of late she appears disposed to take 
—an attitude inconsistent alike with her interests, with her duty to so- 
ciety at large, and with the maintenance of that sympathy and ae 
which ber previous conduct has obtained for her throughout the civilised 
world. (Cheers.) This advice and these opinions, not once, but over 
and over again, have we pressed on Sardinia, [Hear, hear.) I trust 
that it is not too late for that country to reconsider tbe course which ap- 














parently she bad contemplated. (Hear, hear.) Those were ominous | Wash 


words which fell from the lips of the Kiog of Sardinia, and words in such 
@ state of things falling from Royal lips have the deepest significance. 
But I trust that Sardinia will be better advised (hear, hear,] and that 
she will reconsider the course on which was apparently about to enter. 
nee We have the strongest assurance on the part of Austria,—and 

believe those assurances,—to the effect that sbe bas not the slightest in- 
tention of interfering in the internal concerns of the dominions of any of 
her neighbours, intending to confine herself within her own limits and 
within the obligations of treaties, and to direct her attention exclusively 


to the administration of her own affairs. (Hear, hear.) So long as this | . 


is really the intention of Austria, Sardinia would be most ill-advised if 
she should offer provocations for hostilities which may involve her in an 
unjustifiable war, but which, at all events, cannot but be seriously ruin- 
ous to her internal prosperity. (Hear, hear.) 

“ Bat there is a great danger. It is impossible that Sardinia, so com- 
paratively weak as opposed to Austria, could enter upon a struggle up- 
on whatever plea, and expect that it could conclude in any other result 
but her own discomfiture, unless sbe thought that she might rely 
on external aid. To no country for that aid could she look but 
France ; and I can not bring myself to believe, looking to the manifest 
interests of France,—looking to the sagacity and pradence, and let me 
add to the loyal adherence to the fuith of treaties which has hitherto 
characterized the ruler of that great nation, France,—I cannot believe, 
I say, that under any circumstances, unless indeed of provocation and 

taking place on the part of Austria, he would sanction on the 
part of Sardinia, even by bis moral support, and still less, by his great 
mill Means, an unjustifiable and aggressive war undertaken by Sar- 
dinia violation of treaties and without provocation from Austria. 
re.) I do earnestly trast—and I do not abandon the ho; 
t the Emperor of the French will still persist in that wise, and ent, 
loyal course which he has hitherto pursued. [Hear, ae We 
have represented in friendly and earnest terms the importance of exer- 
cising the utmost forbearance in every respect in any differences he may 
bave with Austria, and, above all, of abstaining from holding out the 
idea to Sardinia that any assist would proceed from France in case 
of an aggressive and unprovoked war with Austria, and we have received 
assurances that so long as Austria confines herself to her own limits Sar- 
dinia must not expect from France any assistance in an aggressive war. 
[Cheers.] This course is consistent both with the interest and the ho- 
nour of France. (Hear, hear.] It cannot be forgotten with what satis- 
faction Europe heard that ble expression,—‘ L’ Empire—c'est la 
paix.” Those words resounded throughout Europe, and were more valu- 
able to the Emperor of the French than tho of bayonets and mil- 
lions of money. [Cheers].: They tended to confirm the stability of his 
own dynasty, and promoted the internal improvement of France. (Hear, 
hear.) If, unfortunately, the -j; should depart from such a course, 
and sbould induce the people of Europe to believe that those sentiments 
were altered, and that the new empire is again returning to the lust of 
universal dominion—if Europe should have any reason to suspect thathe 
had any design of mene on different thrones in Italy subordinate so- 
vereigns connected with bimself by alliance, and of thereby penntns 
that dangerous system the introduction of which ultimately led to the 
fall of the great Napoleon, he will shake the confidence of Europe in the 
intentions and dispositions of France, and, by awakening suspicion ffom 
without, be will destroy credit at home. (Hear, hear.) 
“There have been indications, and so far most satisfact indicati 














| that a war between Austria and Sardinia could be confined to Lombardy ; it 
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ndisement. He was sorry to see that Sardinia had departed from her 
oe and righteous policy, and hoped that the universal reprobation 


ing in it. The French people and their interests were averse from war. 
The feeling in Germany and Europe was the same. It was impossible 


would become an European war.—The Ear! of Carviste, after assenting to 
the view of foreign affairs taken by the leaders on each side of the House, 
urged the Government to introduce a measure to remedy the evils now 
caused by the system of beerhouses.—The Address in answer to the 
Speech trom the Throne was then put by the Lord Chancellor, and car- 
ried nemine dissenti 


House of Commons, Feb. 3. 
The Address to her Majesty was moved by Mr. Trefusis and seconded 
by Mr. Beecroft, who contined bis observations chiefly to commercial and 
financial topics, 
Lord Paumersron, the Cuance.ior of the Excuequer, and Lord Joun 
Rvssext, discussed the Italian question; but there was no opposition 
to the Address, which was carried nem con. 
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War or Peace! 

Again we have to repeat the heading which has continued in its place 
for several successive weeks, because during this period, and even now, 
the political state of Europe is viewed and commented upon with refer- 
ence to this question exclusively. To-day, with Liverpool news a fort- 
night old, and with the pablic speeches of the Freach Emperor and the 
British Premier before us, we can but add another to our weekly prog- 
nostications. Agaiu, then, we adhere to our expressed opinion that war 
in Europe is improbable. ‘ 

The document of latest date and the one deemed to be of greatest im- 
portance, that bas reached us, is Louis Napoleon’s Address delivered on 
the 7th inst. to the assembled Legislature of France. It is eminently 
pacific, although it will be observed that the Emperor evades the delicate 
and complicated points of the Italian imbroglio, which by the way are in 
a fair way towards settlement if there be trath in the very recent report 
from Vienna, that Austria has consented to withdraw from the Roman 
States, on condition of a similar step oa the part of France. It was this 
withdrawal which alone could of right be urged upon Austria, by the 
powers of Europe generally, or singly by France under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of her own occupation of Rome. That however which strikes 
us as most remarkable in the words of the “ master of the situation” is 
his renewed and emphatic endorsement (to use an Americanism) of the 
allianee with Great Britain ; and this immediately after a declaration 
from the lips of our Prime Minister, tant ttloa tion, if not to a 
reproof. We pray the reader not to be content with the assertion that 
has gone the round of the press here, to the effect that the Earl of 
Derby’s speech was vague and non-committing. Read his own language. 
His expressions are singularly bold. Several members of his Cabinet 
are believed to have the most intimate p 1 relati with Louis 
Napoleon ; and notwithstanding this, and notwithstanding the general 
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on the part of the world at large, with how much reluctance it would 
see a war entered into on any ground, and there prevails a strong opio- 
jon how much war interferes with those domestic internal and peacefal | 
wae which no country more than France of late has shown a desire 
‘or. There can be no demand for glory on the part of the French people. 
Of that they have had enough and to spare, and the idea would be la- 
mentable of employing their legions, so often triumphant, gratuitously 
in war for the purpose of gaining fresh laurels, unmindful of the good 
faith whieh bad hitherto kept France in the position of peace. I will 
not believe, whatever may be the appearances in Europe, that the Em- 
peror of the French will enter into so dangerous a course, or so great! 
mistake the interests of his country, and the interests of his dynasty, 
= —— a s+ more ny ay secured than by 
prevalence of contin: peace prosperity in France. (Cheers.) 
But if, unbappily, a different course should be pursued—if, notwithstand- 
ing the friendly efforts of this Goveromeat made in respect to France, 
Austria, and nia, war should be the result of questioas, which | 
know not bow to characterize—which I know not whether to style ques- 
tions, or matual suspicions, and mutual armaments, prepared to protect 
each other against supposed danger—if war, I say, should ultimately be 
the result, it would be a satisfaction to the Government, though a melan- 
choly one, that they had done all in their power by friendly remon- 
strances to prevent so formidable a calamity ; and such is their position, 
that they are bound by no secret obligations, treaties, or understandings, 
but are perfectly ready to take in any contingency the course which 
their duty and honour of this country might appear to require. 
(Cheers.) 1 believe I bave now touched on most of the important points 
which have been referred to; I rejoice to find that between the noble 
earl and myself with respect to the present position of affairs, and with 
respect to the course which this country ought to pursue in present cir- 
cumstances there is little or no great difference of opinion; and, no | 
doubt, a moral support will be given to the Government in the preserva- 
(on ot _ by the manifestation of opinion on both sides of the House. 
cere, 

Earl Grey agreed with the foreign policy enunciated by Lord Derby. 
In reference to the navy, he observed that our safety lay in keeping a 
large number of sailors and officers afloat and prepared by active train- 
ing for war. He deprecated the expenditure of large sums in building 
large ships, which became obsolete before they were wanted. At an 
crisis we could build ehips, but could not ace trained men and © 
cers so readily.--The Earl of Harpwicke did aot agree with Lord Grey, but 
agreed that prudence in expendi was 'y.—Lord Brovenam 
exposed tbe pretext of Sardinia in coming forward as the disinterested 





ion that London follows the lead of Paris, Lord Derby did not 
hesitate to tell the autocrat that his dynasty might be endangered by 
persistence in a certain course, and to hint that if the “ lust of dominion” 
possessed him, Europe would lose confidence in him and act according- 
ly. This very plain speaking could scarcely, we say, have been expec- 
ted ; still less could one have looked for quiet submissioa to it on the 
part of the Emperor, unless the latter were aware that he bad almost 
played to the end his assumed part of arbitrator of Earope.—The aa- 
nouncement also that our Cabinct is unpledged by secret treaty or ua- 
derstanding with any of the Continental powers, aod especially with 
either of the rivals who are frowning at each other across the Alps, 
ought to be satisfactory to our countrymen.—If the Queen’s Speech was 
vague, the Earl of Derby's then was otherwise ; and if we give up more 
than usual space to all these documents, their patient perusal is necessary 
for those who would form opinions. 

But In spite of several pacific indications, there is no little restlessness 
and uncertainty prevailing. France pushes forward ber military prepa- 
rations ; Sardinia and Austria are in the loan market ; Great Britain is 
seriously undertaking the equipment and maiotenanc? of a commanding 
Channel fleet. There is no luoger a cry that, since peace is assured, it 
is useless to keep up vast naval and military establishments. On the 
contrary, the cry is, “ in peace prepare for war.” At the same time the 
main reason why our country at least is awake on the matter of ships 
and fortifications, may be found in its latent doubts of the absolute good 
faith of his Imperial Majesty of France.—The Bourse of Paris and the 
Exchange of London necesearily partake the prevalent agitation ; but 
the financial throbs have diminished in intensity, and the latest recorded 
pulsation indicated a slight amendment. 





Home Affairs. 

There is little to chronicle in the way of domestic affairs, so completely 
does the threatening attitude of sundry Contineatal States pre-occupy 
the public mind. Letters from Turin, Milan, Rome, Paris, and Vienua, 
crowd out Reform, party-movements, and the thousand and one topics 





champion of Italian freedom when her real inteation was her own ag- 


the Parliament of the Ionian Islands, having impudently petitioned Her 
Majesty for permission to annex the Islands to Greece, has received in 
return a fiat refusal.—The Queen bas personally opened the Wellington 
College at Sandhurst ; but we have no room to speak of the attendant 
ceremonial.—The intelligence from India confirms previous reports, that 
the rebels are beaten and dispersed in all directions. 


Divers—and Diverse—Patriots. 

At this very moment of writing, it is not impossible that two vessels 
may be coming up the Bay of New York, bearers, in the one case of an 
individual, and in the other of a body of men, who have made some noise 
in their time, and whose recepticn here is one of the topics of town talk. 
We allude to Mr. Smith O’Brien, and to the batch of Neapolitans— said 
to be eighty or ninety in number—whose ten years’ imprisonment the 
King of the Two Sicilies has abruptly capped by the sentence of sudden 
exile. There is a talk, we say, of the manner of receiving either 
party. Let us dismiss the less worthy first. 

It would seem impossible to believe that any residents of this city, 
save the class significantly denominated “ wild Irishmen,” could con- 
ceive the notion of converting Mr. O'Brien into a hero of the moment, 
and honouring him with the mock solemaities of publicity. Yet we are 
told that some men of mark, from whom we should have expected more 
wisdom, are about to perpetrate this extreme act of folly, unwarned by 
the ridicule that has, in several instances of late years, attached to those 
who have raised up idols and been swiftly compelled to cast them down, 
What puzzles us however is to imagine the ground whereon Mr. O’Brien’s 
claim to civic hospitality is to be based. We would not rake up the past 
ungenerously ; but while pitying a well-born, well-bred, courageous, 


| and amiable gentleman for the misfortunes which he brought upon him- 


self, we cannot forget that the prominent acts of his public life offer very 
singular reasons for bedaubing him with present praise. He certainly 
did pluck the old British Lion manfully by the beard ; and he certainly 
did refuse to sue for pardon when the noble beast had him down. 
In the first case however the world bas long ago decided that lunacy 
would have been the most charitable construction to put upon his con- 
duct. With respect to the second, it should be borne in mind that 
though too proud to ask for mercy or to make conditions, he accepted 
the proffered grace, and is held thereby, by some sound thinkers, to have 
taken upon himself a moral obligation to abstain from his former courses. 
Yet Mr. O’Brien, since his return from exile, has not abstained on all oc- 
casions from inflammatory addresses to his countrymen. The British 
Government has, it is true, treated him herein with contempt; and it 
has done wisely. It only remains for those who do not read history, or 
those whose moral sense slumbers when they deal with politics, to elevate 
this hapless and erratic gentleman into a patriot of the highest order. 
If he be foolish enough to tumble into the snare laid for him, they must 


_ | share with him the ridicule that looms up in the distance. In itscalmer 


moments, even the excitable city of New York does not hold that a man 
is justified in risking the lives of others by the simple fact that he perils 
his own ; nor that intense devotion to the land of one’s birth is the alpha 
and omega of greatness. 

With what different feelings do we tara tothe group of Neapolitan 
exiles! How glad shall we be to see them welcomed cordially and con- 
siderately, so far as regards themselves, and their coming made the ocea- 
sion for a great public denunciation of the tyrant who has so brutally 
maltreated them. The past, in their case, may well be called to mind. 
You remember, or you have read of the events which took place in the 
dark years of 1548 and ’49, when Revolution was shaking not a few of 
the thrones of Europe. You have heard at least how Ferdinand, the 
cowardly King of the fair realm of Naples, bowed to the storm, and com- 
pounded for his own advantage by giving his People a Constitution. 
Baron Poerio was then one of his Ministers; not a red-hot Republican, 
but a prudent, truthful, and most able counsellor, bent only upon se 
curing the blessings of order and good goverament by means in every 
sense unobjectionable. But, the danger past, the despot resumed his sys- 
tem ; broke his oaths ; thrust back his country a hundred years; re- 
stored the reign of spies and jailors and executioners ; and persecuted 
with fiendish cruelty the men who had universally trusted him. 
In 1851, Mr. Gladstone aroused the indignation of the civilized European 
world, by a published pamphlet wherein he detailed the mockery of 
justice, the treachery, the inhumanity, of which the then political pri- 
soners were the victims. The story need not be repeated here. Imagine, 
only, the horrors of the Inquisition re-enacted, and Baron Poerio, Signor 
Settembrini, and their associates whom we are now expecting, arraigned 
and brow-beaten and tortured. Suddenly, after ten years of loathsome 
imprisonment, they are sent across stormy seas to a land utterly strange 
to them—these men with shattered health, enfeebled frames, and mental 
energies probably impaired. Verily they have many claims upon us as 
fellow-men ; and we trust that while their wants are alleviated by deli- 
cate hands, their position before the world will be loudly acknowledged 
by the voice of the American people.—The Italian residents, we hear, 
are making preparations ; but if they expect co-operation on the part 
of any one «bove the low grade of a Corporation official, they must put 


out of sight for the moment the extravagancies of Mazzini and his ad- 
mirers. 





The World at Washington. 

It is an unpleasant duty to furnish even an outline of the week's pro 
ceedings at the American seat of government, so bitter is the party strife 
that therein prevails, so manifestly is political demoralization ap- 
parent. Were we indeed to borrow an article now and then from some of 
our local cotemporaries, we should be accused of a desire to bring Wash- 
ington and its doings into contempt. We prefer to content ourselves 
with a brief summary.—The Thirty Million Bill is in abeyance in the 
Senate ; and its passage there has been rendered more than ever doubt- 
ful, by Mr. Mason propounding an amendment far better adapted for 
acceptance. This simply approves the acquisition of Cuba, when Spain 
is prepared to sell the Island, and declares against its transfer to any 
other power. If there be nothing very good in the suggestion, it is tole- 
rably harmless; nor shall we be surprised to see it pass, unless 
the fatal hour of adjournment on the 4th of next month should smother 
it outright, together with many another bill and many an amendment. 
—On Friday of last week, a Special Message from the President was trans- 
mitted to the Senate, asking Congress to confer upon his Excellency the 
power to protect the Isthmus routes, and to settle little differences with 
the small Southern Republics, by the use of military or naval force, at 
his discretion. The Message somehow has elicited very little attention, 
and so far has received no reply. The Chief Magistrate of the Republic, 
it seems to us with all respect, is not treated herein with the considera- 
tion due to his high place.—The Post-Office Appropriation Bill has been 
snuffed oat ; but one is never certain that a matter involving a policy, 
and several millions may not at the sapreme moment be tacked-on to 
some trumpery little enactment, and so forced or smuggled through. 

An old proverb says, that in the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety ; another, in more homely words, that too many cooks spoil the 
broth, The various diplomatists who have to deal with Central America 
apparently prefer the maltitudinous method ; for we are told that the 
several powers—France, the United States, and Great Britain—are to 





with which the British papers generally teem.—We can but notice that 


have each its separate Treaty with each petty government that occupies 
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or borders the Isthmas districts ; and these Treaties are to be so contriv- 
ed tbat no one of the dozen or two of documents is to vary a hair-breadth 
from its next door neighbour. If this ingenious plan be worked out, and 
proof of it be hereafter brought to light in Blue Books or Congressional 
Returns, what a wonderful idea future ages will have of the ability that 
obtained in our day among the diplomatists who dabble in these affairs ! 
Never mind ; there isa bright side to everything. A bushel of parch- 
ments is better than a barrel of gunpowder. 





Colonial Securities. 

The continued upward tendency of Colonial Government securities in 
the home money market is evidence, not only of the confidence of Eng 
lish capitalists in the reliability of the investment, but in the permanence 
of Colonial institutions. Compared with the prices of United States’ 
stocks, at the London Stock Exchange, the rates of Canadian, New Bruns- 
wick, and Nova Scotian securities are very high. While U.S. six per cent. 
bonds realize no premium or at most a premium of two per cent., we find 
Canada sixes renging at a premium of from thirteen to fourteen per 
cent., and the same bonds of the other provincial governments at pre- 
miums of eleven to twelve per cent. 

This shows very forcibly the solid advantage of British connexion. 
Were the Provinces burthened with the expense of an army, a navy, and 
a diplomatic establishment, inetead of being able to expeud the greater 
part of their taxes in internal improvements, the chances of their paying 
their dividends would be diminished, and the price of their bonds re- 
duced. Were they annexed to these United States, as some vague 
dreamers on either side of the border desire, they would have to share 
with the honourable solvent States the odium of the repudiating States 
in the English market, and their bonds must droop to par or below it. 

With no better resources than some of the Eastern and Western States, 
that are borrowing money at a discount of from eight to eighteen per 
cent., our Colonies are getting absolutely from £111 to £116 for their 
simple bond to pay £100, with interest at the rate of six per cent. per 
annum. No wonder that Maine—which sees the old and respectable and 
trustworthy Community of Boston borrowing money at 8 to 10 per cent. 
discount, and observes the advantages of its neighbours—is sometimes said 
to be desirous of political connection with Canada. 





Who Comes Here! 

Some curious and instructive statistics of Immigration into this coun- 
try have been laid before the Senate of the United States by the venerable 
Secretary of State. From them we learn who come here ; whence they 
come ; how many leave home and don’t come, because, poor exiles! they 
die and find a watery grave on the passage; moreover we learn that 
though a great many thousands come annually from England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and Wales, several other thousands come from “Great Brit- 
ain”’!! This we cannot understand, though we have tried to understand 
it because the Hon. Lewis Cass avouches it. We give the problem up. 


Reckoning together all that are set down for Great Britain and its 


component parts, we find that our fatherland contributed no less than 
55,829 persons of both sexes to the population of this country, last year. 
British America contributed 4,603—a ratio of its population larger than 





hoth in public buildings and private mansions ; but the rule is as we state 
it: nor would it be difficult to cite one glaring instance after another, 
wherein the shrewd investor of eapital, or the liberal disbarser of wealth, 
bas unconsciously suffered, b ng something good—he did 
not apply for it to the proper quarter. Thus, though we would hesitate 
to say that there cannot be an architect, deserving the name, beyond the 
pale of this Institute, there can be no question that all the leading 
spirits of the profession are enrolled on its list, and that membership 
therein should be looked for as a species of diploma, by those who have | 
need of an architect’s services. 


The New York Yacht Club. 
In our issue of the 5th inst. we spoke of a contemplated change in the 
mode of measuring yachts, by which the time-allowance between vessels 
of larger and smaller size was to be determined in future Regattas. At 
& meeting of the Club, held on Thursday of last week, this proposal, 
known as Mr. Thomas's, was formally adopted by a vote of 11 against 7. 
We trast it may work well; and that the majority of owners who 
supported it will have no reason to regret the expense and trouble which 
some of them at least have already incurred in adopting their sails to 
the system of measuring by canvas, now thrown aside after only two 
seasops’ experience. It were however quite unreasonable to expect that 
any rule can give general satisfaction. The losers in a race are always 
of opinion that certain things should not have been as they were; and 
that had they been so and so, the result of the race would have been dif- 
ferent. And thus will it be to the end of the chapter. 
The effect of this change is to reduce the number of First Class 
schooners to four—the Zinga, the Gipsy, the Favorita, and the Silvie.—The 
sloop Una, we understand, has been sold to a Boston amateur ; but she 
will be replaced, we hope, by a larger craft, schooner-rigged. 
The Yacht-Club was none too soon in ejecting the Wanderer from its 
squadron. Within a day or two after its action therein, it was made 
public that the Club insignia had absolutely been sported on the Coast 
of Africa, by way of blinding American and British naval officers.—Cap- 
tain Corrie and two or three of his associates are to be tried presently at 
Savanah for violation of the laws of the U.S. in this matter, the Grand 
Jury having brought in a “ true bill” against them. 
———=>—_____ 


VA usic. 
Musical circles in our city have known for some two years past that Mr. Ro- 
bert Stoepel was engaged on Longfellow’s poem of “ Hiawatha.” The sub-— 
ject seemed to be a hazardous one mainly because it was bold. Of Indian 
music the world knows little and cares less, hence the world was prepared for 
anything in the shape of a substitute. There was no embarrassment about the 
subject ; the composer had the field entirely to himself. He might call a negro 
melody Indian and every one would believe him. In Boston where “ Hiawatha” 
was produced for the first time, the critics laid some stress upon the unusual diffi- 
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cause he had succeeded in giving a melodious shape to the poet’s verses. All this 
exclamation was superfluous. Mr. Longfellow’s poem is peculiarly suited for mu- 
sical treatment ; Trochaies are a part of a musician’s stock in trade ; they are 
the bases of some of the grandest music in the world. The glory of one-half the 
“ Stabat Maters” that have been written by the great masters is due to the 


culty of the subject, and seemed to regard Mr. Stoepel with a sort of awe be- | the 


that of the parent country, and unacceptable evidence of the stagna- 
tion of trade in the neighbouring Colonies. Germany sends forth the next 
largest number, no less than 42,291 males and females ; and then follows 
China with its celestial importation of 5,128, all but three hundred and 


trechaic splendour of that immaculate poem. There is melody and rbythm in 
every line. 

We do not mention these things to detract from the merit of Mr. Stoepel’s 
effort, but simply with the view to correct an erroneous* impression. Every 


Tue performance on the whole was good, but the next performance (for the 
work is to be repeated) will, we think, be better. 

The recitations by Mrs. Matilda Heron Stoepel were excellent, but occasion- 
ally too full. A work of this sort should not take more than two hours’ in 
performance. We would suggest, too, that where the reading is only a line or 
two as a necessary connection between the poem and the music, it would be 
better to throw it into the form of a recitative, and prevent that Judicrous con- 


trast which is inevitable, when one person jumps up for a moment and is then 


| succeeded by another, for the same brief space of time. In the earlier portions 


of the work Mrs, Stoepel was admiruble ; her fine womanly tender voice filling 
the house with the ringiug verses of the author. The audience appreciated the 
effort, and rewarded the lady with repeated bursts of appl We can under. 
stand the pleasant excitement occasioned by the double triumph thus achieved 
by Mrs. Stoepel and her husband, and to this cause trace some of the additional 
histrionism of the second part, where the reader sometimes gave place ~ the 
actress. The effect—to ourselves at least—was not so thoroughly enjoyable. On 
the whole, however, we can heartily commend the entertainment as one worthy 
of public approval. 





eee come 
THE VOICE OF LOUIS NAPOLEON. 
The session of the French Legislature opened on the 7th inst., with ar 
important speech from the Emperor. He commenced by referriag to 
the existing agitation, stating that it was excited without any a 
pe — Genger, aod os expressing regret at the diequletade, 
pointing to his eful policy as a proof of his moderation, he 
ceeded as follows : — ped ° = 
“ To-day it is my duty to explain again to you that which it ap 
to me you have forgotten. What have ever been my principles? To 
reassure Europe, to restore France to ber true rank among the nations, 
to cement closely our alliance with England, and to regulate with the 
continental Powers of Europe the extent of our relations, according to 


| the conformity of our views and the nature of those relations toward 
| France. It was in that spirit that, on the eve of my third declaration, I 


made, at Bordeaux, this declaration: ‘The Empire is peace.’ I was 
anxious to prove by that expression that, although the heir of Napoleon 
L. had ascended the throne, he would inaugurate a system which could 
only be disturbed for the purpose of defending great national interests. 

“ With respect to the alliance with Eagland, I have used all my per- 
severance to consolidate it, and I have found on the other side of the 
Channel a bappy reciprocation of sentiment on the = of the Queen as 
on the r= all statesmen of every shade of opinion ; also to attain 
that end so valuable to the peace of the world have I thrown aside all 
2 of reviving irritating remembrances of the past, the calam- 
nious attacks dictated by prejudice, even the national antipathies of my 
own country. This alliance has borne its fruits. Not only have we ac- 
quired together a lasting glory in the East, but at the extremity of the 
world we have just opened an immense empire to the progress of civil- 
ization and of the Christian religion. 

“ Since the establishment of passe, my relations with Russia have as 
sumed a character of the frankest cordiality, because we are agreed 
upon all the points in dispute. 

“I am equally justified in congratulating myself on my relations 
with Prussia, which have never ceased to be animated with mutual good 
will. 

“ The Cabinet of Vienva and thai of France, on the contrary, I 
it with regret, have disagreed upon important questions, and it required 
a most conciliatory spirit to succeed in arranging them. For instance 

ion of the Danubian principalities aas not been com: leted 
without many difficulties which diminished the full satisfaction of their 
most legitimate desires, and if | were asked what interest France bas ia 
those foreign countries, watered by the Danube, I should reply that the 
interest of France is everywhere where there is a just cause, and where 
civilization ought to be made to prevail. 

“In this state of things there thing 
sbould draw closer to Piedmont, which proved 
the war, se faithful to our policy during The happy union of my 
well-loved cousin Prince Napoleon with the daughter of King Victor 
Emanuel is not one of those unusual facts to which some hidden reason 





xtraordi that France 
herself so devoted 








right minded critic looks on another critic with benevolent pity. We may do 
the same, as a measure of precaution. It is a soothing and humane reflection to 
know that some one will in turn look down upon us. 
If we were disposed to have a quarrel with Mr. Stoepel it would be on the 
subject of the title of his work. To call it a Symphony is clearly a blunder. 
Felicien David described his *‘ Desert” as an Ode Symphonique, which was 
sufficiently general ; no cne could possibly imagine what it meant, until they had 
seen and heard it. Mr. Stoepel describes ‘‘ Hiawatha” as a Romantic Symphony, 
which strikes us as being an imp it in rity on Mr. David. The form of 
the work does not resemble a Symphony in any way, nor is it quite an Oratorio, or 
entirely a Cantata. In point of fact it is easier to say what it is not than what it 
is. Possibly this sélf same difficulty may have presented itself to Mr. Stoepel’s 
mind and induced that vague appellation “a Romantic Symphony.” Divested 
of technicality the work is simply a succession of musical illustrations of Mr. 
Longfellow's poem having no sort of connection with, and consequently entirely 
independent, of the text. There are in all fourteen musical pieces ; between each 
Mrs. Matilda Heron Stoepel reads from the book. It would not be difficult to 
di the readings into reci , and convert the romantic Symphony into 
a first-class Cantata. 
A short introduction leads to the song of the Great Spirit—a bass solo of a 
clear declamatory sort, but not otherwi-e remarkable ; after this we have an 
introduction and chorus describing Nokomis’ descent to Earth, the birth of 
Wenonah, her betrayal by the West Wind, and the birth of Hiawatha. The 
chorus is slight, and the instrumental elaboration conventional, although excel- 
lently manipulated. Stars are always represented in music on the highest notes 
of the violin ; after the chorus there is a pleasing cradle song, and after this a 


twenty of whom are of the hard sex, privileged to wear tails and strut 
about on uncrippled feet. These go chiefly to California. Compared 
with this inpouring, the rest of the world send people hither in dribblings. 

A curious featare of these statements is that not less than 21,780 per- 
sons born in the United States entered the twenty ports given in the 
table, from foreign places, being scarcely less than the German immigra- 
tion. We have no means at hand of comparing this item with the 
foreign travel of the people of any other country, but when the distance 
of these States from the more interesting portions of the world is consi- 
dered, it would seem that this migration of Statesmen to foreign coun- 
tries is very large. The real explanation however we take to be, that 
the Californians returning by the various Isthmus routes are included in 
this table. 

Another striking feature in these records is the immense prepond er- 
ance of immigration into New York, over the other cities of the Union. 
Here we have, out of a total importation of 144,906 persons, no fewer 
than 101,642 entering this port. New Orleans received scarcely more 
than one-eighth of that number ; and Boston scarcely one-eleventh ; all 
the other ports are “ nowhere.” 
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Mr. Cobden Visits the United States. 

In the list of passengers by the steamer Canada, arrived at Halifax, we 
read the well-known name of Richard Cobden; and the Morning Star 
having very recently announced his intention to pay this Continent a 
visit, we presume that the veritable man is amq@ng ue. So much the bet- 
ter. Mr. Cobden bas much to see and to study bere ; and while we en- 
tertain no doubt whatever that he will find much to admire, we cannot 
but think that a personal inspection of the working of the democratic 
principle will convince him that popular sovereignty is one thing on pa- 
per and another thing in practice. At least, Mr. Cobden is a remarkable 


the operations attending the manufacture of a canoe. In competent hands this 
piece would create an excitement. Number five is an orchestral War song. 
Here we have a suggestion of Indian music, and of the eternal reitcration of sin- 
gle phrases which characterises it. Great skill has been displayed by Mr. Stoe- 


very effective Barcarolle, with an ingenious accompaniment describing some of 


pel in the contrapuntal treatment of the subjects, and in the judicious | 


man, and has played a conspicuous part in his native land. He will be 
a welcome guest, without the necessity of treading upon any one’s pre- 


dilections or prejadices. 
Architects and Builders. 





employment of instruments best adapted to convey an impression not 
only of the strife but of the emotions of the combatants. The war 
song is unquestionably a masterpiece of originality, and of musician-like effect. 
The sixth number is a trio between Minnehaha, Hiawatha and the Arrow 
Maker, a graceful i ion, very inad tely d by the artists. This 
brings us to the end of the first part, and in the pause which ensues we have 


a 





must be attributed, bat the natural uence of the community of 
interests of the two countries, and of the friendship of the two so 
“For some time past, the state of Italy and ber abnormal 

where order cannot be obtained except by foreign troops, gives just cause 
of anxiety to diplomacy. This, however, is not a sufficient motive 
to give rive to the belief in war. Some may invoke it with all their 
hearts, without legitimate reason ; and others, in their exaggerated fears 
endeavour to show to France the dangers of a new coalition ; but I shall 
remain firm and invulnerable in the path of right and justice, and of na- 
tional bonour, and my Government will not allow itself to be led away 
or intimidated, because my policy will never be provocative or pusilla- 
nimous. Far be from us, then, these false alarms, these unjust suspicions, 
these interested apprehensions, as peace, | hope, will not be distarbed. 
Resume, then, calmly the usual course of your labours. I have explained 
to you the state of your foreign relations, and this explanation corres- 

8 with all I have made known during the last two months, both at 


ome and abroad. You will find, { flatter myself, that my policy has 
never ceased to be otherwise than firm, but conciliatory. I 
confidently rely upon your support, as wellas upon that of the nation 


that has entrusted its fate to me. 

“ It is well known that never shall personal interests or petty ambi- 
tion guide my actions. Whea yee popular sentiment, we ascend 
a throne and acquire so grave a responsibility, we rise far above that in- 
famous region were vulgar interests are debated, and the first motives of 
| our actions, as our last judges are, God, conscience, and posterity.’’ 

j oOo 


| 
Facts and Fancies. 


A Bill is before the Legislature at Albany, for committing to three 
highly-esteemed citizens the task of drafting a new Charter for this unfor- 
tunate, overtaxed, and plundered city. It has however been wel! observed, 
that the very best Charter in the world is totally useless so long as the 
inhabitants are apathetic on Election Day, and allow themselves to be 
swindled and trampled on. Viewing the state of the Corporation, and 
knowing the temper of the people, we believe a Vigilance Committee is 
nearer at hand than any scrious and enduring re’ sion of pressing 
ills ————Colonel Alexander Couza, the newly-elected H of 
Moldavia, is between 38 and 40. He has been successively. and on seve- 
ral occasions, Preféct of Ga'atz, and President of the Tribunal there. 
The American Geograpbical and Statistical Society have o; 
their new rooms at Clinton Hall. The association flourishes, 
fair to be useful, if kept clear of the “ mutual admiration” spirit which 
mars so many similar institutions. —The anoual races at Charles- 
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The occurrence, on Tuesday last, of the second annual Dinner of the 
American Institute of Architects suggests a few words as to the objects 
which the members have in view. The society, we are glad to say, 
flourishes. Its festival was charming. 

Their aims, then, are—in the first place to promote the study of Archi- 
tecture an as Art ; in the second, to dissever it in practice, so far as pos- 
sible, from the trade of the Carpenter and Builder. In other words, they 
would have the Architect’s craft recognised as a profession, distinct from a 
business ; and they would discountenance that confounding of the two, 
which is habitual in New York to a lamentable extent, and which has 
studded the city with pretentious, common-place, and very costly edifices. 
No man indeed of cultivated and susceptible taste can walk the bust- 
ling Broadway or the luxurious Fifth Avenue, without apprehension, 
painful and immediate, that Builders are many and Architects few ; or, 
perhaps. we sbould rather say, that the former have usurped the latters’ 
functions. This is seen in row upon row of what are ignorantly termed 
fine houses ; but which show the mean source whence they spring, in their 
want of proportion, and harmony, and variety, their meaningless forms, 
and their overdone and incongruous ornamentation. Defend us from a 
community of critical, carping John Ruskins ; but, after all, bricks and 
mortar, and wood and stone, may be made to serve purposes of beauty 
as well as convenience, and this they will never do sufficiently to stamp 
the architectural character of a city, so long as uneducated mechanics are 
employed to borrow a bit here and a bit there from works which they can 
neither comprehend nor imitate, and toclap these together without unity 
and without effect. Yet this is the mode, this the process, which goes on from 
street to street, from avenue to avenue, in this wide-spread and wider- 
spreading metropolis. Of course there are most honourable exceptions, 
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the numbers, and this is perhaps more noticeable 
that his invemtion is of a very gentle kind ; his melodies graceful and fluent, 





rapidly fill a large space of public remembrance. 





time to review our impressions. Of six pieces there are three that awaken the 
liveliest satisfaction—a fair proportion for the first work of a new composer. 
The second part is richer in results. Number seven—the Beggar Dance for 
Orchestra—is only inferior to the War Song, being, perhaps, even more charac- Montreal, at which five miles were done in an hour over very heavy snow. 
teristic than the latter. There is, however, a slight proclivity to the Scotch In the 
style in the finale, which strikes the ear familiarly. No. 8 is Chibiabo’s love | 
song, a soft melody, with a catching refrain. Number nine is a musical descrip- 
tion of the ceremony of blessing the Cornfields, and a more charming effort we 
have not often heard. We regard it as one of the best written and most dreamily 
beautiful pieces in the work. Number ten is a male chorus in Meyerbeer’s | house-work.” As an inducement to “ ladies,” he quotes the rate = 
style, and bearing some resemblance to the infernal chorus in “ Robert le Dia- | at six to ten dollars a week and found. Some peop 

ble.” The orchestration is extremely good. Number eleven—the Harvest Cho- | Pleasant way of pu 
rus—has two movements admirably contrasted, and both full of melody. Num- | great 
ber twelve is the Chorus of Ghosts’ Famine and Fever—a sombre subject | Paris 
treated with decided impressiveness. Number thirteen—the Death Song | 
of Minnehaha, is an agitated dramatic piece, and number fourteen (the 
last) is a delicious chorus of Spring—symphonically treated in introduction and 


The second part is by far the best ; there is a constant vein of beautiful me- 
lody and a masterly knowledge of choral and orchestral effects. Of Mr. Stoepel’s 
information there can be no doubt ; he displays it judiciously and without af- 
in Mr. Stoepel from the fact | 


bat seldom strongly individualised, and consequently destitute in the particu- 
lars we refer to. Some of the melodies howeverjare so beautiful that they must 


The Mendelssoha Union under whose auspices the work was produced ren- 
dered the chorases with creditable effect. The solos were given by Mrs. Har- | 


ton, S. C., have taken place with great éclat. Mr. James Rose har 
resigned the office of President, after holding it for sixteen yeurs, and 
| after a membersbip of 42 years. sob mete one - Lowndes. 

—There have been Snow-Shoe Races lately in the neighbourhood of 








vious week, at a race, twenty three miles were walked in five 
hours during a heavy fall of snow. The Winans steamer is being 
| lengthened and her paddle is undergoing alteration. The late experi- 
| mental trip may be supposed to have ex some defects and suggested 
improvements.—-———At a town in Mobile “a gentleman who runs a 

saw-mill,” advertises that he “ should like to get two ladies to assist in 





le have e remarkably 
things. Austria, in imitation of the other 
powers, has decided on attaching a ——- officer for military 
affairs to her embassy in France. Colonel de wentbal has arrived im 
to perform these functions. —A lecturer in this city asserts 

that he bas discovered an article that will take the “ kink” out of the hair 
| of persons of negro blood. His experiments are said to be rather success- 
| fal. The sailors at the port of Halifax struck lately for an advance 
| of wages, demanding $15 per month. afterwards paraded the 
| streets to the number of nearly two hundred, accompanied with flags 
| and music.——_—The Prince of Wales is expected to return to England 
from Rome in July. Next year we may expect the young Prince to take 
an t place ia all the princi ings of Court and fashion, 
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pal 
fect of this form of work that contrast of @ strong | as afver his next birthday he wiil be entitled to take his seat in the House of 
rily a degree of sameness in Peers, 





The Napier Ball at Washington, seems to bave passed 
to the satisfaction of every one. It ea Lord Napier and Ma- 
dame Van Limbargh, and Mr. Seward Mrs. Conrad as their vis-d-vis. 

| Gen. Cass and Lady Napier entered the room together. Nine of 

| the Burns’ poems sent in to the Eoglish Prize Committee were from the 
| United States. _—__——‘ I saw an excellent thing in your pampblet,’”” 
said Daniel O'Connell toa young writer. Eb bt | Sir?” was ae 
eager oder. “A y ban, my friend. itter aloes (balf- 
noe a gallon ‘of water), is said to be a complete remedy 
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wood—a pleasing mezzo-soprano from Boston, Dr. Guilmette and Mr. Millard. | vermin of all sorts ; syringe the plants all wver. How valuable would it 
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be to the lovers of roses, if effective!—_—_——The Hanoverian Govern- 
ment has just proposed to the Chambers the substitution of the guillotine 
for the axe now in use in that country for capital punishments. The 
reason assigned for the change is that the guillotine is a more rapid 


means of execution, and that there is a risk of not being able to find exe- 
cutioners by the old method. This risk is not a bad symptom of advauc- 
ing civilization, ————Meyerbeer has completed a new Opera, entitled 


Dinorah, which, it is said, will be produced at the Opéra Comique.——— 
The Moore Testimonial, at Dablio, is now being removed in tofo ; the pe- 
destal is to be erected after a more appropriate and orvamental design, 





| Young Pellew left Eton to join the 43rd Regiment, then serving 
| the Caffres, under Sir Harry Smith. This war ended, he exchanged into 
| the Rifle Brigade ; underweat his regiment's privilege of freezing, starv- 
ing, thawing, and suffering in the Crimean campaign ; was wounded in 
| the Redan Attack of September Sth ; distinguished himself at the con- 
| flagration of the French Magazines, by helping to save the contiguous 
British stores of gunpowder—a most perilous exploit—and became, in 
consequence, A.D.C. to General Straubenzee, with whom he served at 
Sebastopol, in Ireland, and subsequently in China. As soon as the 
| fighting at Canton was over, and the mission of the pen had succeeded the 





nst lets carried was exceedingly sa 
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tisfactory. Any lead will answer for the 


paper-coated ball. 
| Darive Deeps.—A soldier named Thomas Evans died recently at 


| Windsor, aged nearly 80. He served in the Peninsalar war and was at 

} Waterloo, where, among other daring feats formed by him, was the 

| following. He observed that his colonel had got away, was surrounded 

| by five cuirassiers. and in imminent danger, upon which he instantly left 

| his ranks, and galloping up to him. be actually slaughtered four of the* 

| a, and the colonel escaped. Aiming a blow at the bridle arm of the 
fifth, his sword caught the cuirass, and was broken in two. 





: He then 
and the statue remodelled (as the local journals have it) “not being dn | arguments cf the sword, he made all haste to join his regiment then ad- | attempted another blow, upon which his sword broke out at the bilt, 


accordance with the views of the sculptor.” ———The first numberof a 
new military journal bas just been published at St. Petersburg. Its edi- 
tors propose to examine into the abuses which exist in Russian military 
organization, and to seek out the means of reforming them. —_———tThe 
N. Y. Tribune referring to some of the inconsistencies of spiritualism, says 
we have mediums “ filled with the spirit of Newton,” who, “ if the pippin 
had fallen upon their heads, would only have rubbed the sore Jepot and 
eaten the fruit.” There bave been rejoicings in the villages of Edwalton, 





Colwick, Annesley, &c., Notts, to celebrate the coming of age of Mr. Jobo | 


Chaworth Musters, the grandson of Lord Byrou’s “ Mary.” The Cam- 
pagna Museum at Rome, which is, in fact, a resurrection of all that relates 
to the civil, religious, and military life of the classic countries of antiquity, 
will soon be lost to the country where it was formed. The uofortunate 





circumstances in which the Marquis Campana is placed, and the claims | 
which the Papal Government have upon the Museum, will necessitate | 


the sale of its contents at no distant period. ————-Berlioz has under- 
taken to comp%se a new opera in three acts, for the opening of the new 
theatre at Baden. Vieat bas resigned his post, which he bas long 
held, of director of the Opera at Weimar. He bas done this, it is said, 
from disgust at the failure of an opera called The Barber of Bagdud, com- 





by a M. Cornelius. one of bis pupily-—-——The Duke of Backing- | 


has two volumes of “ Memoirs of the Court of George IV.” in the 


eas. These Memoirs, it is understood, are made up from original fami- | 


y papers. One would think this a subject best lett baried in “ the ori- 
nal family papers,”,——-——A “ nine hours’ movement”’ is in agitation 
fi London and the Provinces by artizans of the building trades. 
The Connecticut River Railroad Company are making experiments with 
@ passenger car, whose propelling power is a smal! engine, stationed in 
the forward end. The car will seat forty passengers, and the apartment 
allotted to their use is entirely separate from the engine room, and 
fectly free from avy annoyance therefrom. It is intended as a desirable 
and economical acquisition for short distances. Punch calla the 
Ionian Islanders Mediterranean frogs; and says that they were always 
as volsy and discontented as the frogs in the fable, but that the'likeness wil 
now be complete. They would not be satisfied with the Logs they have 
had for Governors, so they are now going to bave Storke,———— 
it bas been decided by a N. Y. Law Court that protest of a note sent by 
mail is not sufficient, it must be served persoually.———Sir Jamsetjve 
Jejeebhoy, Bart., bas determined on allotting a sam of 75,000 rupees 
Toad 500) for the foundation of a hospital, to be styled the “ Victoria 
table Dispensary,” in the town of Nowsaree, near Sarat.———— 
Would it not, asks Lord Brougham, afford means of enriching and im- 
grezing the English language if full and accurate glossaries of approved 
h words and phrases, those successfully used by the best writers, 
both in prose and verse, were given with distinct explanation and refer- 
ence to authorities? This has been done in France and other countries, 
where some dictionaries accompany the English, in some cases with 
Scotch synonymes, in others with varieties of expression. The 
rapid growth of the West by immigration is shown in the fact that, of the 
twenty-five members of the Senate of Illinois, only one was born in the 
State. The New York papers have made a great “splurge” 
about England's loss of prestige in the affairs of Europe, yet they simul- 
taneously publish the news that “on the political attitude of England 
pm or war is really dependent.” 

‘aris has confirmed the seatence of imprisonment for three years and 
fine of four thousand francs passed on Proudhon, the Socialist, for the 
sentiments contained in a recent work by bim.————“ Isa’ Craig,” a 
young Scotch lady, and the m ous monosyllable “ Isa” is a breviate 
or nomme de plane for lsa-bella, She is not unknown to the periodical 
press.——-——-The sales of pudding raisins this year in London far ex- 
ceed tbat of any season for years past. This is accounted for by the 

















extreme low price—5d. to 6d. per lb.—caused by the late reduc- fal 


tion in duty, and also from the fact that the consuming classes 

ally are well off, and employed at good wages, A mar- 

is arranged between Lady Henrietta Pelham Clinton, third daugh- 
ter of the late, and sister of the present, Duke of Newcastle, and Capt. 
E. ©. T. d’Eyncourt, R. N., second son of the Right Hoo. Charles Teony- 
eon d’Eyvcourt. A new Art Union in connection with the Crystal 
Palace, and under the general superintendence of Mr. Thomas Battam, 
F.S.A., has recently been established by certain noblemen and gentlemen, 
more or less eminent as patrons of the fine arts, in conjanction with some 
of the Crystal Palace directors.————The editor of a bee rae r 
having been presented with a bottle of London Gin, drank it, then 
attempted to write a peregraph of thanks, with this melancholy result : 
“Tn conclusion, here’s to ‘Fire Fountain Company, No. Some,’ the 








Brasefontaine Belle Band, and the rest of our home insutions and or- | !and 


g’2ations, including the ladies, and other branches of business (hic) in 
and around town—and es ly the Mesident’s Pressage, Movington 
Wasbument. etc., all of which may be had cheap at the Buck—Drook— 
Brook and Dug Store of Nibinreg’s old London Gin, for $2 year, if pay- 
ment is delay until the end of the Atlantic Cable.” Sir Jobo William 
Ramaden, M.P. for —_ will offer himself as a candidate, in th 
Liberal interest, for West Riding, in the place of Lord Goderich. 
A new d ic author, Mr. Sidney French, a young gentleman 
uite unknown to literary fame, is soon to produce his first work at the 
yeeum, London, supported by Madame Celeste and other celebrities. 








————A Hong Kong 5 yg of the N. Y. Journal of Commerce 
has learot that the frigate La the flag ship of the French fleet in| 


the Chinese waters, was wrecked on the Rugged stands, at the mouth of 
the river Yang-tse-Kiarag, about seventy miles out from Shanghai, bav- 
ing on board Admira! Genouilly and Baron Gros, the French Minister to 


na and Japan. All escaped with life, except three seamen, and there | 


is some hope the frigate may be got off. Baron Gros has reached Hong 
ong. — Hermann, « new German — newspaper, is being pub- 
lished in London, edited by Dr. Kinkel, the well-known Prassian exile. —— 
——A large silver ce lece, isting of a richly-chased vaee, standing 
on —— plinth, with four pavels for the inscription und armorial bear- 
ings, &e., supported by four heraldic horses in frosted silver, has been 
ted to the Editor of the Law Times by the Solicitors of England and 
alee, The Editor of the Derby Reporter has bad £500 and a silver sal- 
ver presented him after 20 years’ management of that paper.— The 
founder of the Smithsonian Institution, was dying of an unknown com- 
plaint ; five doctors had been unable to discover what bis disease was. 
At length they told the patient he must die. Calling them all around 
him, be said: “ My friends, after | die, make a post mortem examina- 
tion and find out what ails me ; for really, I have beard such long and 
learned discussions on the subject, that | am dying to know what the dis 
ease is myself.” —-One bundred members of Parliament bave now 
identified themselves with the Newspaper and Periodical Press Associa- 
tion for obtaining the Repeal of the Paper Duties. —The power of 
straw as a conductor of electricity has been utilized in the sonth of 
France, no less than eighteen Communes in the neighbourhood of Tarbes 
having been provided with conducto~s composed of straw. Experiments 
show that an electrical shock sufficiently powerful to kill an ox may be 
discharged by a single straw. —A proposition to convert the gar- 
den of the Palais Royal, Paris, into a winter garden by means of a glass 
roof, has been made to Government by M. de Bernage, and, we believe, 
is likely to be adopted.—. To a letter from Madrid, we read; “ The 
Count de Paris receives manifestations of sympathy from all classes at 
Seville. On the 29th ult., the Duke and Duchess de Montpensier gave a 
grand banquet in bis honour.” 
So 


Ovituary. 


A Yeune So.orme, woo uap Seen Mvcu Service.—The Hon. Bar- 
hm gs Reynolds Pellew, son of the second Viscount Exmouth, Captain 
and Brevet-Major in the second Battalion of the Rifle Brigade, died at 
Lucknow, on the 6th of December last, aged 25 years. He was a very 
promising young officer, and one among the many victims of climate 
apd exposure in India. His death, from dysentery, was caused by over- 
exertion iu the field, too soon after bis retarn from hospital. ‘the va- 
riety of the services in which either the fortane of war or bis 1 
qualifications enabled him to tuke pert, combined with the historical 
name that he bore, induces us to enlarge the limits which we usually 
devote to these formal Obituary Notices, And by publishing from au- 
thentic sources a few details of his career, we 























is not likely to lack courageous and devoted 
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| acne a ae before they leave the rifle, there 


| aim, Captaia Norton also does away with the ordivary 
hope to illustrate the po- base, one description of bullet having or screw 
sition we bave often assumed—namely, that, i what may, Eogland | base, and in the other kind 
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vancing under Sir Colin Campbell to re-captare Lucknow. Everything 
| 80 far had favoured mtr medals, and a name were his rewards ; 
while to loot two such famous cities as Lucknow and Canton, witbin balf- 
| a-year, seemed an extraordinary piece of luck for any man bearing 
| H.M.’s issi The ding months, h . of tant 
| service and exposure in Oude prostrated him. He made one des- 
| perate effort to leave hospital and rejoin his comrades in the field ; bat 
in vain—the premature exersion killed him. He died for his country, 
bat not as soldiers wish to die! Like many another gallant scion of 
many another gallant house, he sleeps the suldier’s sleep on the blood- 
| stained soil of India—a victim of want and pain, and disease, deprived 
in bis last hour of every consolation that home association, friendly sym- 
pathy, or woman’s affection can bestow. 








Cuarces Pawissrs.—On the 3lst January, suddenly, of an attack of 
apoplexy, died Charles Phillips, Esq., one of the Commissioners of the 
Insolvent Debtor's Court, London. Mr. Phillips was a native of Sligo, 
Ireland, where be was born in 1786. He commenced his education at a 
—_ academy in his native town, which he quitted in 1802 for the 

Jniversity of Dublin. Having taken the degree of A. B., he entered the 
Middle Temple in 1807, and was called to the Irish bar in 1811. He 
there obtained considerable celebrity by a style of oratory which exbibit- 
ed remarkable d of language. Mr. Phillips was called to the 
| Eoglish bar in 1821, where he soon acquired considerable reputation as a 
| criminal lawyer, and secured a profitable practice in that capacity. It 

was while practising at the Old Bailey that be was called on to defend 

Courvoisier, the murderer of Lord William Russell. His conduct of that 
| defence was bitterly and deservedly stigmatized by the press at the time 
| a8 transcending the moral limits to which an advocate should go in de- 





per- | fence of his client; and it was that conduct which drew from Lord 


| Brougham the extraordinary dictum that a lawyer must defend his client 
at all hazards and under any circumstances, even if he know that client 
to be — of the crime imputed to him. 
Mr. Phillips was, we believe, editor or a principal contributor to the 
Examiner, in its palmiest days; and it was his support of the Whigs in 
that newspaper, which led Lord Brougham, when he became Chancel- 


, When he was obliged to make bis escape, which be accomplished with 
t difficulty. He also led his colonel off the Plains of Waterloo after 
| had been wounded by a ball through the right arm. After returnin; 
| home these services were publicly acknowledged by Col. Hill. C 
served in the Blues until 1820, and was appointed to drill the Carmar- 
thensbire and Pembrokeshire Yeomanry Cavalry till 1829, for which he 
| received a medal, when he retired to the quiet village of Old Windsor, 
| where he lived for thirty years, until his death. 
pe 
| Maj.-Gen. Sir E. Lugard, K.C.B., who has recently returned home 
| from the East Indies, is understood to be selected by the General Com- 
manding-in-Chief to succeed Lieut.-Gen. Sir J. Jackson, K.C.B., as the 
General commanding at the Cape of Good Hope———The number of 
| troops who are daily under rifle instruction at Chatham exceeds 500. It 
| is understood that after the 3lst of March, the Artillery will be augment- 
| ed by two battalions, to be designated the 15th and 16th, and the sixteen 
| battalions comprising the regiment, will form four divisions, each divi- 
| sion to occupy a station (home or foreign) having its own regimental 
staff.—The 2d battalion of the 23d Regiment at Aldershott, was to em- 
_ bark at Portsmouth abdut the 5th of Feb. for Malta ——A number of the 
| Tarkish medals for distribution to the British Army having been receiv- 
| ed in London, means are being taken by the authorities to cause 
| proper and speedy distribution.—The Culeutia, with the 67th, arrived 
| at Calcutta, all well, on December the 13th, after a good voyage of 97 
| days. They lost only one man. The regiment was moved immediately 
| to Barrack , to take charge of three disarmed Sepoy regiments. —— 
| Mrs. Seacole, of Crimean celebrity, has been visiting Sheerness and other 
| military depots, where she received a hearty and kind welcome from the 
| officers. ——A surveying company, consisting of Lieut. W. Bai- 
| ley and 11 non-commissioned officers and privates, is ordered to the Cape 
| of Good Hope to make a geographical sarvey of the colony. There is 
another party under orders to proceed to the West India Islands for simi- 
lar duty ; and another surveying party, with officers, are ordered to 
ceed to India. Assist. Sur., R. Pindeay. M.B., from the Staff, is 














lor, to offer the distinguished advocate and journalist a silk gown and a 
seat on the jadicial Bench of Calcutta, which honours, however, Mr. 
Phillips declined. In 1842 he was appointed by Lord Chancellor Lynd- 
hurst a Commissioner of Bankruptcy at Liverpool, and four years after- 
wards by Sir James Grabam a Commissioner of the Court of Insolvent 
Debtors, an office which he filled to the satisfaction of the public, up to 
the time of his death. 

At Barton Court, Canterbury, the Rev, W.J. Chesshyre, canon of Canterbury. 
| —At Gibraltar, Ensign Butler, of H.M.’s 6th Regt. Foot.—At Beechw 

Edinburgh, Alexander Blair, Esq., Treasurer of the Bank of Scotland. 





| residence, Terrick Hall, near Whitchurch, Salop, W. H. Poole, Fsq., Captain, 
| hop. RI. Artil., Deputy-Lieut, of the county.—Charles Farley, Esq., late of the 
Theatre Royal Covent-garden.— At Lucknow, from wounds received on the 21st 

Oct., at the ture of Fort Birwah, Oude, H. G. Eyre Richards, Lieut. Rifle 
Brigade.— At ford, Essex, G. Savill Wilson, Esq., late 44th Regt.—At Mile- 
end, Lieut. E. H. Steed, of the late 25th Light Dragoons.—At the Cape, on his 
way bome from China, Lieut. Louis Chichester, R.N., of H. M. 8. Pique.—At To- 

President 


of the Board of Trade, of that 
city. 


Appointments. 
Sir C. E. Trevelyan, K.C.B., to be Governor of the Presidency of Madras.— 
| The Hon. C.B. Ponsonby, now Extra Gentleman Usher to H.M.. to be | ret. 


Gentleman Usher Daily Waiter to H.M., in the room of Sir H. W. des Veeux, 
Baronet, res.—Col. Sir Henry Knight Storks, K.C.B., to be H.M.’s Lord Hi 
Commissioner of the Ionian [slands—F. D. Orme, - H.M.’s Chargé 
res to Venezuela, to be a ©.B.—The Right Hon. Sir J. 
| M.G., a K.C.B.—High Sher iff for 1859: Bedfordshire, R. L. Orl 
| wick, Esq.; Berkshire, C. P. k 
| Bucks, T. T. Drake, of Shard 
| Gastios Onecnive, oH Davents horne Derbyah 
ae , A. H. Daven , of C " 3 
| EK. Wentworth Coke, of Longford  Doreune re, hh oe 
park, Esq.; Dorsetshire, J Fellowes, of K: 
A. Clavering, of Greencroft, Bart.; Essex, C. 
chiro, R Yop, of the Halesowa ‘i 
re, ap, , Cradley, uire; Hertfordshire, 
| selin, of the in a. Kents Bir i ; 
ace, near M , Bart.; Leicestershire, W. Boswbrth, 
uire; Lincolnshire, C. T. 8. B. ardson 
mouthshire, E. M. Curre, of [tton-court, 
ton, eh ecemetramine, Hon. ©. H. 


@ Af. 








, H , of Minster-acres, .; Nottinghamshire, H. Sherbrooke, of 
Oxton, Beq.; Oxlordshire, G. eee Shotover-house, .; Ratland, B. H. 
| 
| C. Monckton, of Seaton, Baq.; Shropshire, C. 0. Childe Pemberton, of Milli- 
rig Esq.; , E. BLN. of Pennard, y Stafford- 
| shire, W. Daven) , of Maer sep) Sane <f Gouteneen, © . W. Wil 

liams, of Ap; be, in the I of Wig t, Esq.; Suffolk, J. G. ‘ 
| of Campsey Ash, Esq.; Surrey, Sir W. R. uhar, of Polesden, 4 
Bart.; " Ww. H. Blaauw, of Beechlands, Newick, .; Warwickshire, Sir 
G. R. Philips, of Weston-house, ; Westmore , W. Moore, of Grimes-hill, 
starshine, W. ©. Hetgiata of Bprt pay dy ikobire, Bir L. 
ire, W. C. Hemming, ng grove, Bewdley, Esq.; Yor! , Sir L. 

| M ake Bart. ates k lo 


| M. 8. Pilkington, of , hear : 
O. Williams, of Trearddar, 5 ire, J. Maund, of ae 3 
narvonshire, J. L. Jones, of Broom-hall ire, ngs, 


of Gellydég, Esq.; Cardiganshire, W. P. Lowen, of Liyenow: , near Newcastle 
| Emiye, +5 bia , T. L. Fitzhugh, of Pos Poser Wre Esq.; 
| Flintshire, P. W. Godsal, of Iscoyd-park, Esq.; G ire, C. C. Williams, 
| of Roath-court 





" ; Montgomeryshire, E. Morris, of Lieyd, ; M 
rionethshire, H. Feeley ot Brynygwin, Keq.; Pombrokeshize. W. One of 
Poystou, Esq.; Radnorshire, J. W. a Watt, of wlod, Esq. 

Arntp. 


| A Svrriy ov Terry's Rivue.—A powerful and most effective weapon, 
| known as Terry's patent breech loading ritle, is, by order of the Seere- 
tary of State for War, to be supplied immediately to several cavalry regi- 
ments, The peculiar advantage of this weapon is to make one man 
equal to ten; the carbine may be loaded with facility at the time of a 
horse being at fall ary oy pa neither biting the cartridge nor a 
ramrod is required, and is no risk of blowing off the band while 
loading. The Small Arm Committee have submitted the carbine to the 
| severest tests, making a most favourable report on its peculiar advanta- 
} and hence its in the army. Only some few months 
| Terry’s Rifle was subjected to a test by Captain Richard Hewlett, of ee 
guanery ship, and 1800 rounds were fired without the carbine 
| requiring to be cleaved, or missing fire ; the same carbine was tested on 
| Southsea Common by order of the Licut.-Governor Major-General the 
Hon. Sir James Yorke Scarlett, and twenty-five rounds were fired at 300 
yards’ range from the butt ; and the General himself made a centre hit. 
An officer on the ground, one of the instructors of musketry, thea 
| the Instrument and struck the target afloat twice out of three times, at a 
distance of 1050 yards; yet the barrel is but thirty inches in length.— 


Mimitany Lecrvnes.—Daring the Winter lectures have been given to 
the men quartered at Shorneliffe. Among the subjects chosen were “ Re- 
miniscences of Brazil,” by the Rev. E. G. Parker, Chaplain ; “ The Geo- 
logy of our Coast,” . t. Mackinson, of Hythe ; “ Zigzags, or Travels 
in Switzerland,” by the Rev. T. R. Maynard, of Dover; “ Eminent Me- 
| chanics,”’ by Captain Noble, R.E. ; “ The Druids,” by the Rev. J. Young, 


| Presbyterian Chaplain ; “China and the Chinese,” by Mr. C. W. Clift, Sa- | 


rintending Schoolmaster ; “The Wonders of Haman Folly,” by Mr. 
| Ruacieman, Schoolmaster 100:h Regiment; others are to follow, “Oo 
) Astronomy,” by the Rev. J. D’Arey Preston, Assistant Chaplain ; “ Tra- 
vels in .”’ by Mayor Ewart, R.E. ; and « Amicable Ceremonies 
rious Na ” by Mr. E. G. Hildyard, Army Schoolmaster. 


| 
| A Rive Bu.et.—Experiments bave been made at Chatham wi 
new deseri ot rifle bullet for firing at | ranges, the invent 


| Captain J. Norton. see any lies tn annie with a small 
_ of paper, which considerably the tremendous friction w 
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orders to proceed to Canada to join the 39th Reg., v. A. M. Humphrey, 
|M.o.. hiered by court-martial.——Maj.-Gen. Sir Edward Lugard, K. 
| C.B., bas been appointed Secretary for 

| War-office, v. Sir H. Storks, K.C.B. 


ilitary Correspondence, at the 

Vicroria Cross.—The grant has been confirmed by the Queen in the 
following cases: Capt. (now Bvt.-Maj.) C. W. Heneage, Sergt. J. Ward, 
Farrier G. Hollis, and Private J. Pearson, 8th Hussars—Selected for the 
Victoria Cross by their companioas in the gallant charge made by a 
squadron of the Regiment at Gwalior, on the 17th of June, 1858, when, 
supported by a division of the Bombay Horse Artillery and her M 
ty’s 95th Regiment, they routed the enemy, who were porns 

rigadier Smith’s position, charged through the rebel camp into two 
batteries, capturing and bringing into their camp two of the enemy’s 
guns, under a heavy and converging fire from the fort and town. 


- 

War Orrice, Fes. 1—RI Artil: Lt-Gen Mercer to be Col-Comdt, v General 
Brough, dec; Sec Capt Yonge, fm y List, to be Sec Capt, v Dames, placed 
on Superny List.—Staf— Bvt-Lt-Col Hallewell, on h-p Unatt, to be Dep-Qrtrmr- 
Gen in Malta, v Poe » who res. 


War Orrics, Fes. 4.—2d Life Gds: Capt Massy, fm h-p Unatt, to 
v Bvt-Maj Hon F Freke, who ex; Lt Marshall to be Capt, v M , who 
Drag Gds: W L Feilden to be Cor. 6th: Lt Bird to be Vv 

6th Drags: Lt_Hon E R. Bourke to Instr of M 5th Ft: 
Wood, from h-p Unattached, to be Captain; Lieutenant Oldfield to be 
to 
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Vicrorta Cross.—The Queen has conferred this 4 tion on Lieut. 
{now Commander) Young, late Gunnery Officer of H.M.’s ship Shannon, 
and W. Hall, Captain of the foretop, of that vessel, recommended by the 
late Capt. Peel for the Victoria Cross, for their gallant conduct at a 24- 

| pounder gun, brought up to the angle of the Shah Nuyjjiff, at Lucknow, 


| 


y.H | on the 16th of November, 1857. 


Tt is stated on good authority, th \t additions are to be made to the ex- 
| isting defences of the barbour of Milford, by the direction of a large and 


mportant work on Great Castle Head. This is a bold promontory, 
| Standiag out into the Haven, nearly ite the mouth of the harbour. 
It is situated on the northern shore. is fortification is to be an earth- 


work to mount 50 guns of the heaviest calibre, and barracks for the re- 
ception of a large body of men are also to be erected.——A captain in 
| the Navy suggests that the Admiralty should authorised shipping 
| agents to enter men for them, and will bave no difficulty in gettin 
men. In every fishing village in nd there is a naval officer, 
several Coustgaard men. Why, he asks, are not these officers and men 


| 1 ; 1—— Me 50, 
amp 0; — ay hoe same as shipplog agents ‘ankin, 50, Commo- 


» tewart, bas arri at Spi from Hong Ki 

| and Singapore ; ehe is to be paid off, being any bb and toate 
| The Nankin was commissioned in 1854. The steam-sloop Wasp, 13, 

Comm. Stirling, has arrived at Spithead, from Rio Janeiro, whence she 
| sailed on the 15th Dec. At the date of the Wasp’s from Rio, 
| the fleet and Rio iteelf were very healthy. The Wasp sailed the whole 
| passage home, having no screw and ber machinery requiring considerable 
| repairs.—The Pigue, 40, Capt. Sir F. Nicholson, has arrived from Hong 
| Kong. She was commissioned Dec. 26, 1853, and has consequently been 
| five years and one month on duty, She appears to be in a very heal 





| only five since ber depart 
all the officers who left England are on board now. 





Hela 
took |" Commander Aplia, from Sierra Leone, has arrived at P! th. 


| ——Se.-st St. Jean d’ Acre, 101, is to be commissioned at Plymouth witha 
complement of 900 men. A detachment of Marines is ordered held 
| in readiness for service on board, consisting of . 
cently returned from China on sick leave, Lieut. 
and file——Rear-Admiral Hope, C.B., was to proceed 
| by overland route, to assume bis command on the East 
| station.——The following vessels are now attached to the steam reserve 
| at Chatham :— Goliath, 80 ; Amphion, 36 ; ; 
| 16; Trusty, 14; Thunder, 14 ; Wye, 3 ; Cuckoo, 
| 91, is being rig: 
se.-st. frigate Termagant, 25, Capt. Hall, fitti 
| proceed to the West Coast of Africa, and on 
| the pendant of Commodore C. Wise.——Screw wey ne ty dys 


| veil, 70, Capt. R. Maguire, has arrived at Spithead from East I 

Paap Fp wy ty fog ty pth ty Dh 
a a 

| Sieh The se. at. Racer, 11, Com. the Hoa F. A. 

is ordered to prepare for ga service immediately. ——The 

se. st. sloop Gannet, 11, is to be fitted wi despate 1 at Devonport. 























New Books. 
Three peculiarities have beguiled us into reading Southwold, by Mrs. 
Lillie Devereux Umsted, a novel just published by Messrs. Rudd & 
Carleton. In the first place, it is short—a duodecimo of some two hun- 
dred and fifty pages ; next, the aathor’s name was entirely unknown to 
us; and lastly, its heads of chapters are garnished with so many and | 
such abstrase quotations—in Latin, English, French, Italian, and German | 
—that one mast needs conclade the lady a student of life through the 
written experience of others, whetber she herself bas bad, or not, any 
practical acquaintance with its vicissitudes, And as the book is by no 
means a common book, we do not regret the investment of the time spent | 
over it. Perhaps even it may make its mark in a certain way ; for the 
same queer taste, that makes mer and women devour the questionable 
details of almost every criminal occurrence of our own time which hap- 





pens to be paraded before the public through the mediam of the Law 


Courts, draws them to any fiction that is spicily seasoned with the re- 
pulsive. In this respect—that is in hovering constantly on the verge of 
crime, and revealing a somewhat prurient tone—* Southwold” reminds 
us of “Gay Livingstone.” The American Medora Fielding is palpably 
modelled after the English Flora Bellasis ; and though her career be a 
sad one and hcr end a terrible one, you may trace in ber portraiture an 
involuntary, perhaps an unconscious apotheosis of female youth and 
beauty, even as in “ Guy Livingstone” man’s iron will and splendid phy- 
sical endowments serve to make bin only a little lower than the Angels, 
until his Goal fall. A few “ Abs!” and pious ejaculations, aud the not 
infrequent recurrence towards a palely-religious view of the world we 
live in, can scarcely nullify the impression that, afterall, the “ trae” (!) 
woman’s business is to live luxuriously and dress in exquisite taste and 
‘exhale a perfumed atmosphere from every fold of her robe.” Let us 
condense the tale into a few words. It is given asa picture of New York 
fashionable society. We trust it is a grievous libel thereupon. 
Medora Fielding is a widow’s daughter, supremely and superbly beau- 
tifal, passionate, proud, ambitious, and so forth ; but in very poor cir- 
cumstances. She is in love with a Mr. Walter Lascelles, a handsome 
bat contemptible young fortune-bunter, who jilts her in the opening pages, 
though as much in love with her as such a calculating wretch can be. 
He marries the plain daughter of a millionaire ; Medora, thereupon, for- 
swearing love, and devoting herself to triumphs and the chances of a good 
parti, And now comes forward Floyd Southwold, the antipodes of Lascel- 
les, a fine young fellow as may be. Traversing the city, where he is an en- 
tire stranger, be passes Grace Church by accident at the t the wed- 
ding-guests at Lascelles’ marriage are entering, and there falls a vic- 
tim at first sight to the wondrous charms of the brilliant Medora, ignor- 
ant even of her name. ‘He is on his way to visit a rich old uncle, at his 
country-seat on the Hudson, whese heir he is supposed to be. There the 
vision of the unknown bridesmaid floats in his mind; and great is his 
surprise and delight to find after a while, that she comes to pay a visit 
in the neighbourhood. He and Medora accordingly meet ; he becomes 
desperate ; she sets her cap at him. But the uncle, aa inveterately sel- 
fish old bachelor, does not wish his nephew to marry. Floyd tells the 
scheming Medora that he cannot presume upon bis uncle’s favor, where- 
upoh she gives him his dismissal, in spite of all their moonlight flutterings, 
and the intensity of the poor youth’s attachment. This is a blight upon 
him. She comes to town, and almost succeeds in captivating an old ad- 
mirer of her’s, one Mr. Hamilton, a cool and cynical gentleman who is 
quite a match for her manceayre, Aud so he finds her out ia time. Las- 
celles has returned from his wedding tour in Europe, with his outraged 
and neglected wife ; and bas the impadence to renew his attentions to 
Medora. Intent upon her match with Mr. Hamilton, she rebukes and 
rebuffs him; but unlackily Mr. Hamilton detects, by pure chance, the 
understanding that once existed between the pair, and takes himself off 
in quick time.—By way of episode, at this juncture Mrs. Lascelles’ father 
dies of apoplexy, all in the best “ sensation ”’ style; and the poor old 
gentleman’s vile son-in-law, on that occasion, and in his persecutions of 
Medora, figures in atrocious light. But Floyd Southwold and his uncle 
also re-appear in towo. The acquaintance is renewed. The guardian 
apparently mollifies a little ; the beir presses bis suit again ; and Medo- 
ra this time yields, lest all her chances should be lost. Still, Mr. South- 
wold Sear. only gives way in appearance, and will not “settle” the 
young folks. He mistrasts the beauteous damsel, and tries to wean his ne- 
phew from her. She on the other hand sees the plot, and plays her game 
accordingly. They are again in the country ; Lascelles is there too, the 
scoundrel. Medora works herself up to the belief that old Mr. Floyd is 
the only impediment between herself und fortune. She hates him with 
a deadly hatred. Fate puts him out of the way by a horrible catastrophe 
—but she does not gain her ends, Thus it happens. The Hudson river 
railroad, prosy as it may sound in a “sensation” novel, cuts through a 
high bank oa the old man’s estate. He has had Lascelles and bis friends, 
and Medora and ber friends, all neighbours, to dine with him, having in- 
vited Lascelles with the base object of making his own nephew jealous. 
It is a summer evening. Young Floyd and Medora stroll in one direc- 
tion after dinner ; the uncle and Mr. Lascelles in another. They are on 
opposite sides of the precipi i ked cut, through which lies the 
track, The cars are heard thundering not far off. Mr. Southwold, Seur., 
leans over the bauk. The sbrabs give way. He falls headlong across 
the iron road. Medora and Floyd hear his agonized ery for help. He 
piteously shrieks to his nephew to come to his aid, for he is so shat- 
tered that he cannot move himself! Floyd is about to rash down the 
steep ; but the demon triumphs in Medora’s heart. She bisses in his ear, 
“ Are you mad? let him die !’’ and winds ber arms about her lover. 
calls her “murderess!” and flings her off. But he is too late. The 
train shoots by. A mutilated corpse alone remains ; and Floyd's idol 
is before him as basest clay. His passion is dead. They part. She 
goes back to her mother, thence to a retired place on the sea-coast ; and, 
finally, after long illness and much torture of mind, aggravated by the 
conviction that the hereditary insanity in her family has hold of ber she 
ends her days’ impioasly, by taking poison. Lascelles goes through other 
superfluous exhibitions of villainy in connection with the death of Mr. 





hy 





Southwold, then with that of his own wife and child, and again in a parting 
scene with Medora. And so the story ends in tragedy and wretchedness- 


We omit Floyd's mother and young cousin Nannie, excellent people, but 


somewhat sketchy, and Medora’s intimate friend Mrs. Clarkson, also a 
very spirited outline. In character-painting, however, we think the old 


uncle by far the best thing in the book. 
Our verdict oa the whole is—clever and bold, more bold in fact than 
original, bat on many accounts decidedly objectionable. 


Our notice of Lieut, Page's (U.S. N.) La Plata is so long, that it must 


lie over until next week. 
eee 


Sine Arts. 


A very striking specimen of the perfection to which Photography is 
carried in this city, and of its adaptatioa to certain purposes, is before 
us, in @ transcript—we scarcely know what else to call it—of a Bust of 
Professor Wilson, the “ Christopher North” of Blackwood’s Magazine. 
The original was, or is, a plaster cast, from the marble sculptured in 
London by a Mr. Fillane. The head is extremely fine in itself. You 
might fancy it an antiqae—an impression aided by the flowing locks 


wherein the Professor was wont to appear, and also by the pe- 


He 
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destal which is of antique form, with figures thereon indicated 
in front in bas-relief, and medallioned heads in high relief at 
either side. The back-ground is black ; the colour grey ; and the lights 
are so vividly thrown in, that you would suppose them touched in with 
chalk. We are assured however by the publishers, Mesera. Frodsham & 
Co., that the sun has been the only agent ; and that this unusual effect 
is owing to the peculiar operation of light upon the plaster material. 
At least the effect is beyond that commonly attained in this imitative 
art ; though it is well-known that the Photographie process is admirably 
suited for giving back the solid forms of Sculpture. 

At the rooms of Messrs. Frodsham & Co., this fact may be seen still 
further proved, in sundry marvellous copies of some of Thorwaldsen’s 
inimitable works. Hereafter, the public will become as critical in this 
department, as it has been and is about the quality of engravirgs. 





A DEVOTEE TO ART. 

Lord Northwick, for more than twenty years the father of the Dilet- 
tante Society, and perhaps the last link between the Art-critics of the 
present generation and the Art-votaries of the last century, passed from 
this world on Thursday, the 20th inst., at the ripe age of eighty-nine. 
His pl t talk abounded in personal anecdotes of those who have 
long held prominent places in the history of the politics, literature, and 
artistic tastes of our country. His intimate friends were Nelson, Sir 
William Harrison, Payne Kaight, D’ Agincourt, Canova, Camuccini, and 
Sir Robert Ainslie. At the age of eighteen, he used proudly to relate, 
he knew Gibbon, joined in the games of blindman’s buff which the bisto- 
rian delighted to set a-foot, looked with veneration at the harbour (ar- 
bour?) where the history had been completed, aud partook of the 
gotter which always concluded the entertaiument. Lord Northwick did 
not enjoy the advantage of a University education. His classic taste 
and love of learning were ooly fostered in early life by being sent to a 
school at Hackney. Being deprived of parental affection, he went, at 
the age of fifteen, to Neufcebitel. In 1790, he visited Italy, and re- 
mained on the shores of the Mediterranean till 1800, when his father’s 
death summoned him to the title and a vast property. Lord Northwick 
travelled in Sicily with Lord Cole and Lord Shannon, and was the first 
in Europe to receive the news—and that from Nelson himself—of the 
victory of the Nile. The Zemeraire, it seems, had stranded in the Bay of 
Palermo, and Lord Northwick, at that time resident there, received the 


hero. 

Lord Northwick, moreover, sat at Nelson’s table ia the Admiral’s ship 
when a gua d the e tion of Caraccioli, and Lady Hamiltoa 
started up, exclaiming, “Thank God,—that seals the doom of the trai- 
tor!” From Sir William, Lord Northwick imbibed his taste for Greek 
Art. His first love for coins dated from a purchase made by Sir Robert 
Ainslie of a tag of brass coins in the Temple at Girgenti, After dinner, 
Lord Northwick bought them in a frolic for £8. In a more guarded mo- 
ment, he and Payne Knight purchased the maguificent collection of Sici- 
lian coins belonging to rince Torremuzza. They were equally di- 
vided, and the half belonging to Payne hy = passed, together with his 
other treasury of ancient Art, to the British Museam. Nami aud 
connoisseurs will now look with anxiety for the destination of the re- 
maining portion, Certain it is, that their late owner cherished them 
with intense gratification, and made an elaborate catalogue both of these 
and his other gems of ancient Art with his own hand. He joined with 
Payne Kaight in the purchase of Sir Robert Ainslie’s coins for £8,000, 
and again they divided them. Northwick Castle—where Mrs, Billington 
used to sing duetts with Lady Hamilton where the latter went 
tbrough her attitudes only a few months before her death—contains a 
large and fine collection of pictures, many of them excellent portraits of 
great men ; but the collection at Cheltenbam far exceeds in number, and 
almost eqaals In quality, that of any other private collection in Eogland. 
Lord Northwick was not merely an active but a stupendous picture-buy- 
er. His kindly nature, however, allowed him to be occasionally im- 

, and, more strange than all, he not unfrequently parted with 
is most admired possessions for the pleasure of gaining new 








u 
some cf hi 
faces. 
Thas, the “St. Catherine,” by Raphael, now in our National Gallery, 
was ——_ by Lord Northwick from the Aldobrandini collection of 
the Borghese Palace at Rome, aod afterwards transferred by him to Mr. 
Beckford. In the same way he surrendered to Mr. Hamlet the fine Car- 
racci “ Domine, quo vadis?’”’ now in the National Gallery. During his 
residence in Connaught Terrace, London, he sold many of his best works 
by public auction. _ of the choicest Orleans, Solly, and Lucca pic- 
tures became his by purchase. The famous Titian of “ Tarquin and La 
crece,” formerly one of the gems of Charles the First’s ill-fated collec- 
tion, is still one of the chief ornaments of the Tuirlestaine House Gallery. 
A grand Moretto and numerous importations direct from Italy in the 
same locality, attest his manificence. Strange enough, up to the nt 
time it does not seem that any documentary or historic information bas 
been brought to bear upon them. Of their future destination at present 
ne announcement has been made, but any dispersion of the better works 
into various collections would be deeply to be regretted. A 
however, for national purposes might be viewed in a different light. As 
the spacious rooms and maguificent saloon at Cheltenham now stand, we 
may fairly ~~ of the departed nobl »* queeris, cir- 
cumspice.” Pity, indeed, if net so kept together. Daring the last few 
years bodily infirmities withdrew Lord Northwick from society, and he 
resided principally at Northwick ; but be retained his mental vigour to 
the end, and is said to have indulged his passion for Art by acquisition 
and exchanges to the very last. His acts of kiudness were unostenta- 
tious, and his liberality, however extended, bestowed, as such benefits 
should be, upon those not likely to reveal them.— Atheneum. 

THE NEW PALACE AT WESTMINSTER. 

The phenomenon in national architecture which is exhibited by the 
rebuilding of the Palace of Westminster has this abiding iarity, 
that year after year there is still somethiag to be said about the progress 
towards completion of the edifice which is devoted to the business of the 
Legislature. The actual completion is now almost as much as ever a 
= of prophecy and conjecture. A single glance at New Palace 

ard is sufficieut to justify thatassertion. There we still see the hideous, 
unsightly sheds, which were as hastily run up two or three years ago as 
@ shelter for the grooms aud horses of members who are making a tem- 
porary visit to the scene of their lnbours, disfiguring aad overpowering 
the simple elegance of the grand door of Westminster Hall, but serving, 
nevertheless, to bide from tbe critical or tasteful eye some of that archi- 
tectural incongruity which the freaks of former of the old 
Houses of Parliament engrafted on the great ceatral model which has 
been adopted for the new palace. The Clock Tower stends with its 
stately grace marred by the patch of unfinished brickwork, which still 
cliugs to ite base aod runs up at ieast a third of its southern face ; while 
the elaborate dial-plate and massive bands, which latter are still motion- 
lers, and point to impossible hours, give to the clock a spectral and ghast- 
yy look, such as probably hung about the turret and timepiece of the cas- 
Ue iu the fairy tale, in which all things were struck by that sudden sleep 
which lasted fora bundred years. Passiug into the Speaker's Court, 
things look a little better. 
coat of colour on the residence of the first “commoner in Eagland,” 
which, complete within in all its gorgeous furnishing ard its ay 
saloons and corridors, has been formally handed over by Sir Charies Bar- 
ry to the Speaker, and will be occupied by him during the ensuing Ses- 
sion. In the Old Palace Yard we find that the Victoria Tower is receiv- 
ing its last touches. The pointed roof is very nearly finished, and scme 
hopes bave been entertained that the stupendoas with which 
it is to be crowned, may be placed in time to allow the of 
land to float on its lofty height on the day that the Queen opens Parlia- 





ment. 
Inside the tower mach remains to be done. The large Gothic window 


ich 
reserved entirely for ber Majesty, and that which bas hitherto been com- 
posed materiais, bas been laid permanently with polished 
granite, and is at last in the euviable position of having nothing more to 
be done toit. The magnificent apartment, half corridor, half hall, which 
goes by the name of the Victoria Gallery, and aloag which the Royal 
on State occasions on its way to the House of Lords, 


next w fo alt veapente, coeees ip msstawcaee ne 
it ie intended that the’ walle shall ornamented. 


ntings with 

he inlaid be plated windows Bhs ta of the sides have 
been finished, and windows io. When the tem 
seate which are by spectators on the opening or of 


orkmen are employed ia put the last | sh 





open to the use of the Peers, the only fitting being a single range of 
crimson leather beaches along the walls on each side; and their Lord- 
ships will have one of the noblest, most airy, and most convenient ante- 
rooms to their chamber that can well be imagined. In the Prince’s 
Chamber, immediately adjoining, and which is used by the Peers as a 
writing-room, several additions have been made to the series of portraits 
of the Tudors, the Stuarts, and their connections by blood and marriage, 
which are, so to speak, emblazoned oa the pantis. Among them are 
ictures of Mary Queen of Scots, Darnley, Fravcia IL. and Louis XIL. of 
rance, the Princess Mary, Lord Suffolk, and James 1V. of Scotland. 
In the body of the House of Peers no alteration or addition has been 
made since last year. 

In passing towards the House of Commons it may be stated that St. 
Stephen’s Hall bas reached its last point of completion by means of the 
large windows on each side having been fitted with stained glass, the de- 
vices on the panes consisting of the armorial bearings of the different 
cities and towns of Great Britain, on a similar but leas outré plan to that 
which was at first adopted in the windows of the House of Commoas it- 
self, but which were ridiculed and abused away by certain practical 
members. In the corridor leading to the Commons’ Lobby has beea 
placed a new fresco painting representing the “ Last Sleep of Argyll be- 
fore his Execution.” One can bardly help here observing on the sombre 
nature of the subjects of the frescoes which have been placed in the cor- 
ridors leading to both Houses. We have, besides the above, “ The Burial 
of Charles L,”’ “The E ion of Mont .’ “The Capture of Alice 
Lisle,” suggestive of her after-suffering ; and the liveliest of the whole 
is, after all, the scene of a sorrowful parting, in the depictiriog of the 
“ Departure of the Puritan Exiies from their Native Land.” From cir- 
cumstances which occurred last year it was supposed that considerable 
alterations would bave been made in the internal arrangemeuts of tie 
House of Commons itself, with a view to giving better opportunities of 
seeing and being seen, and of hearing and of being beard, to the whole 
body of members. Nothing of the Kind has, however, taken place, and 
the house remains iu its normal condition of stiffness and oddity of ap- 
pearance. So much for the structural and material changes or otherwise 
in the Palace of Westminster.—/U, London News. 


DR. NEWMAN AND GOTHIC ARCHITEOTURE. 


Dr. Newman has been building a Roman Catholic Church in Dublin, 
which, from its utterly ignoring all principles of Gothic art, has excited 
the indignation of Father Thomas, of St. g's Southwark, and other 
admirers of the late Mr. Pugin. The former denounces it as“ a horrid 
monster of a venom and “a horrid thing that frightens all the world.’” 
Some one has replied in a pamphlet entitled ‘ A Word to the Goths,” 
ridiculing Gothic architecture. This has been charged on Dr. Newman, 
who, however, diates the authorship in a letter to the Zublet, “ with 
extreme surprise,” adding:—* For myself I have never set myself 
against the adoption of Gothic architecture in ecclesiastical structures. 
For a while I thought of adopting it for the church which I have built in 
Dublin, but I cannot approve of the intolerance of some of its admirers. 
I think it the most beautiful of architectural styles, but I claim the li- 
berty of preferring, for the purpose of worship and devotion, a deserip- 
tion of building which, though not so beautiful in outline, is more 
accordance with thé ritual of the present day, which is more cheerful in 
its interior, and which admits more paturally of rich materials, of large 
pictures or mosaics, and of mural decoration.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, Joun H, Newman, of the Oratory. 
Birmingbam, Jan, 2, 1859,” 











HOOPS AND PETTICOATS, 
TO THE EDITOR OF THR “ EXAMINER,” 

Sir,—With your permission I would say one word more on the subject 
of lJadies’ dress. In your admirable article of the Sth inst., headed 
“ Fashion and Fire,” you suggest as a precautionary measure that in the 
antechamber of every assembly-room a tub of water should be placed for 
the use of any fair lady discovered te be on fire ; and it is not the wis- 
dom of such advice that I mean here to question, but merely to say that 
it does not provide for some such emergency as the following : 
Suppose, a not improbable case, that of half-a-dozen fair ladies on fire 
at the same moment, what is to be done? Your tub can scarcely euffice 
fur the simultaneous immersion of so many blazing victims, the ciroum- 
ference of each hooped lady averaging considerably over a dozen feet. 
The Heidelberg wine-vat could alone answer your purpose ; and even 
with tubs of the necessary size, your corridors cannot affurd the space 
they would occupy, 

propose that ladies should on their own persons, indeed in the 
very hoops which elicit our animadversions, the means of escape from 
the fearful consequences they so recklessly invite in their extravagant 
attire. Let each hoop-loving lady give orders to her manufacturer that 
her hoop shall be composed of tubes ; these are to be filled with water. 
By means of a tap on the exterior skirt, communicating with the series 
of tubes in the interior, which serve the desired purpose of expanding her 
drapery @ /a mode, she is to have the power of discharging the contents 
over her person when she discovers hereelf to be on fire, in such a man- 
ner that every flounce and frill of which her dress is composed shall be 
speedily saturated. The tap by which the fountain is to be worked must 
be in a spot sufficiently conspicuous to allow any one witnessing her 
danger to perform for her office for which her want of presence of 
pint aay diequalify her. This simple expedient is not suggested from 
any desire of perpetuating a custom for which every one possessed of 
sense or taste must entertain feelings of invincible aversion ; but merely 
from motives of compassion towards the fair misguided ones who appa- 
rently have none for themselves. I remain, Sir, your obedient servant, 

Jan. 24, 1859. Ayt!- Hoorrrs, 


(Our correspondent has sent us with the above letter a capital pen-and- 
ink sketch of the self-extinguishing apparatus she proposes to substitute 
for the common crinoline, which it perfectly resembles, except that the 
hoops are tubular. The tap, which resembies that of a bottle of Seltzer- 
water, is placed near the top of the frame, a degree or two of latitude 
below the waist; and at the opposite point of the compass the saving jet 
is supposed to issue in a water-work, very pretty to look at, however it 
might work in practice. We regret our inability to illustrate so plea- 
saut a device with the author’s drawing.) 

———a 
FASHIONS FOR FEBRUARY. 

Dresses composed of silk of two different colours may be men- 
tioned as one of the latest novelties. A dress recently made in 
this new style is so pretty in effect that it deserves special notice. 
The skirt is of black silk, aud two bands of violet-coloured silk, 
ruoolng in uadulating lines, descend from the waist down each side of the’ 
skirt, graduating in width and diverging one from the other until they 
unite with a very broad band of violet silk which edges the bottom of 
the skirt, Between the two waving bands, which form a tablier, there 
are fixed ornaments of black lace, baviog in the centre of each a rosette’ 
of violet ribbon. The corsage is divided into two distingt parts. The 
under part, of black ajlk, is shaped like a low corsage. aod is pointed 
at the aoe & , in front, in the Swiss style. The upper part of the 
corsage of = rien een ~y b oe throat. — of black 
silk diverge tin front corsage, over the 

oulders. The sleeves are of violet silk, with ted apaclotten of 
black, edged with raches of violet. The lower ends of the sleoves have 
broad revers of black silk, edged with violet raches. Dresses in this new 
style may be made in any two colours, but the most effective are those 
of which the foundation is black. 

A tasteful assortment of dresses has just been completed in Paris for the 
Infanta of Spain (Dachess de Montpensier). We may here offer a de- 
scription of those most remarkable lor elegance aud uovelty of style. 

One dress is of rich mauve-coloured satin, and a bouilloné trim- 
ming covers about two-thirds of the skirt. This trimming is of satin, 
and the bouillonés are drawn loagitudinally. Over it two 
deep flounces of white lace, the lowest of which does not reach quite to 
the bottom of the skirt. The corsage bas a d of bouilloné covered 
by a deep berthe of white lace, The sleeves, which short, 
are formed of small puffs, covered with long engageantes of white lace, 
drawn in at the shoulders by drooping springs of mauve-coloured ver- 
ouica. Tufts of the veronica, of graduated sizes, ornament the front of 

a See to this dress is composed of tufts of 
mau veronica, mingled with the red berries of the service- 
and their foliage. [Lappets of white lace, disposed in a sort of demi- 
at the back of the head, flow shoulders. 
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sists of a bouquet of lilies on one side, and on the other clusters of gold 
berries, mingled with sprays of aquatic plants. 

Agotber evening or ball dreas in the same assortment is of white satin, 
with bouillonés disposed as side trimmings. Bows of blonde and bran- 
ches of acacia made of blue velvet fill up the space between these side 
trimmings, but they do not ascend higher than about one-third of the 
skirt, the upper portion of which is covered by a rich lace tunic. The 
corsage is drawa in bouillonés from the shoulders to the waist, aad bas a 
berthe of white lace fastened on the shoulders by branches of blue velvet 
acacia. The coiffare consists of branches of acacia with foliage of silver 
crape, drooping over the back of the neck in unequal clusters. 

A fashionable Parisian fleuriste bas introduced a wreath for the bair 
which has obtained great success. It bas received the name bf the coiffure 
paon, and it consists of a circular wreath of roses with richly shaded foll- 
age. Amidst the flowers is perched a beautiful humming-bird, and here 
and there are introduced brilliant tips of feathers trom the tail of Jane’s 
favourite bird.— Another much admired bead-dress consists of a turban 
of dark velvet, covered with stars of gold. At each side are festoons of 
gold rings, linked one in anotuer.—A coiffure & I'Italienne is composed 
of crimson velvet and white tulle. It is ornamented with strings of gold 
beads, and with gold Italian pins.—London LU. News, Feb. 5. 


—— 
A BILL 
VOR AN EFFECTUAL REFORM IN PARLIAMENT, AND FOR DIVERS OTHER 
NECESSARY AND USEFUL, REFORMS, 


22 and 23 Victoria—Session 1859. 


Under this title a jeu d’esprit bas appeared in London of which we give 
the chiet parts :—Whereas the people of this realm do not now enjoy and 
never have enjoyed any liberty, but on the contrary thereof, the said 
people now are and from time immemorial have been oppreseed and 
trampled on by an insolent, overbearing, and tyrannical aristocracy : 
And whereas a wide measure of reform is needed, but the said people by 
reason of their debased and enslaved condition are for the most indiffer- 
ent thereto: And whereas there is a select body of Reformers who are 
anxious for an effectual reform, but differ amongst themselves with re- 
spect to the ballot, manbood suffrage, electoral districts, the duration of 
Parliaments, a single or double representative chamber, tbe abolition of 
the peerage and mooarchy, and other minor points of detail: And 
whereds there is a cousiderable number of false, fraudulent, and counter- 
feit Reformers, whose only object is to deprive the people of a thorough 
and comprebensive reform, and to delude them with tical or sham 
reforms: And whereas all true Reformers, though differing on all other 

rey ky in having entire confidence in Jobn Bright: And whereas 
Sohn right hath entire confidence inhimself: Be it therefore enacted 
by the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Lords Spiritual and Temporal, and Commons, in the present 
Parliament assembied, and by authority of the same, us follows :— 

That this Act shall and may be cited and called for all purposes as 

“ Bright's Reform Act, 1859.” 

And be it further enacted, that from and after the passing of this Act, 
the statute absurdly called Magna Charta shall be repealed as a musty 
relic of feudal barbarism ; and that the Acts commonly called the Bill 
of Rigbts and the Habeas Corpus Act shall also be repealed as antiquated 
cheats of a base qligareby and that the Act, falsely called “ The Re- 
form Act,” shall in like manner be repealed as a modern Whig sham and 





re. 

ud be it farther enacted, that John Bright shall be and he is hereby 
empowered to abolish the aristocracy of this country (including the 
House of Lords) as a nuisance, and for that purpose he shall have and 
exercise all the powers and authorities of “The Nuisances Removal 
Act, 1855.” 

And be it further enacted, that, from and after the passing of this Act, 
all places whatsoever now returning members to Parliament shall cease 
éo return any such members; and that John Bright shall be and he is 
hereby authorized and required to divide the United Kingdom into such 
and #0 many districts as be may think proper, such districts to return to 
Parliament so mane members as they may think proper ; and the said 
districts shall be called “ Bright’s Electoral Districts. 

And be it furtber enacted, that all male persons of twenty-one years 
os or upwards (and whether convicted or unconvicted of any crime,) 

ing in any of the said electoral districts, may tender themselves to 
vote for the election of members for such districts, which election shall 
take place at such times as John Bright shall direct, and that thereupon 
the returning officer or his deputy sball put to the person so tendering 
his vote the following question only and no other— 

“ Have you or have you not entire confidence in John Bright ?” 

And all who shall answer such question (upon oath or affirmation) in 
the affirmative sball be entitled to vote, and that all who sball answer it 
in the negative or decline to answer it, shall be disqualified from voting 
in that or any subsequent election, and shall become and be ipso facto in- 
capable of enjoying any other franchise, or holding any office, or exer- 
cising any legal r gh whatsoever; and the right of suffrage hereby 
created shall be called “ Bright’s Universal Suffrage.” 

And whereas it is desirable to put an end to the levying of war, which is 
not only unchristian but also bighly expensive, and the main causes of 
war arise from the existence of an army, navy, and fortifications : Be it 
therefore enacted, That John Bright shall have full power and authority 
to establish and maintain peace ; and for this purpose he is hereby em- 

wered by and with the concurrence of His Majesty the Emperor of 

rance, and as and when it may seem most expedient to the said Em- 
peror, to disband the army, discharge the navy, and demolish the defen- 
ces of this kingdom ; and in case the said Emperor sball afterwards be 
graciously disposed to visit this country in person, John Bright shall 
be and he is hereby authorized to receive and welcome the said Emperor, 
and to cause the name of the said 
the Colonels of his army as may be eo disposed, to be enrolled as mem- 
bers of the Peace Society of this ay 

And whereas all resident Am ors and diplomatic agents in foreign 
countries are useless and mischievous, and the necessary communications 
with foreign States can be more effectually and icall ged 
by intelligent men of business, than by the pampered minions of a beg- 
gerly aristocracy : Be it therefore enacted, that Jobo Bright shall have 

Il and exclusive power to appoint travelling agents for the purpose of 
t ting all the busi of this country with foreign Governments ; 
such agents to be allowed one guinea per day for their remuneration and 
expenses, and also a railway ticket (second-clase) when travelling, and 
4o be named and called “ Bright’s British Bagmen.” 

And whereas all colonics are highly injurious to the mother country, 
being continual drains on ber resources, frequent causes of war, and Th 
every way useless and mischievous incumbrances: Be it therefore 
enacted, That John Bright sball have full power, and he is hereby re- 
quired to absolve all the colonies of this kingdom from their allegiance 
to the Crown, and to declare them free and independent States, or to 
arrange for the transfer of their allegiance to such foreign potentate or 

tates as may be disposed to incur the burden of taking them under 
or their protetiion. 

Aad whereas the excessive and disproportionate size of landed estates 
in this kingdom is very offensive to John Bright: Be it therefore en- 
acted, That from and after the passing of this Act the law of primogeni- 
ture, together with the free right of disposing of landed property, shall 
be abolished, and John Bright shall have full power and authority to 
make rules and regulations (which shall bave the force of laws) for the 
compulsory division and subdivision of the landed estates of living or 
deceased proprietors in such manper as may be most agreeable to him. 

And whereas a due regard to the public eg | requires that special 

legislative protection should be given to Jobn Bright: Be it therefore 
enacted, That whosoever shall henceforth speak or write in disparage- 
ment or ridicule of John Bright shall be guilty of burglary, and whoso- 
ever shall directly or indirectly speak or write in praise of the British 








Constitution as it bas heretofore existed, or in any manner ex ly or emile of contempt upon our lips a worthy gentleman denounce turtle it- 
impliedly refer to the wisdom of our ancestors, shall be guilty of a mis- | %*!“— 
demeanor as tending to the disparagement of Jobn Bright, and of 


“ Bright's Universal Suffrage.” 


Provided always, and be fi farther enacted, that, except as hereinbefore | a8 ® thick soup with disgusting green gelatine floating in it. Even Mr. 
expressly provided, the Queen's Most Excellent Majesty shall retain all | Welker, of The Original, tbe 


her present rights unless and until Jobn Bright shall otherwise direct. 
—_——— 


Cost or tue Inpian War.—The year of mutiny 1857-58, cost*the em-| white-bait and grouse. Here, however, he overshot bis mark and 
a in round numbers nine and a half millions sterling. That at least | us to doubt bis infallibility, for it is a fatal objection to that dinner that 

the official +tatement, but so extraordinary are some of the items of | when grouse are in 
the account that we are tempted to disbelieve even s blae-book. It will 
be perceived that the decrease in the land revenue is just £2,000,000 
being £200,000 more than the actual loss on the land revenue of the | dinner—as if that were the sole na Be Rpleong wep fn 
N West, which amounted to £1,800,000. This and the loss on the | exercise Raby one For oureelves, we think that the morning 
galt in the same presidency formed the only serious revenue losses of the | of breakfast is itely ated amount 
Cee ee en ee ee ann to Sema enEns pre taste in a family than the dinner. About the latter there may be an 

ton opium. A fact more indicative of the, strength of our revenue | finite amount of sham ; the decorations may be borrowed, the 


Emperor, and the names of so many of | P® 





She Alvion, 


system we have rarely seen. In a convulsion such as has seldom been 
recorded in history, with the North-West Provinces “ actually lost,” the 
revenue declined by a sum less than 7 per cent. upon the gross income 
of the State, less by hundreds of thousands than the revenue loss pro- 
duced in England by the recent monetary panic! The fact is a pleasant 
one for the Solders of Indian fands, The revenue which passed almost 
unscathed through 1857 will searcely be affected by anything short of, 
our expulsion, It is fortunate that it is so, for the expenditure shows 
four great items of increase. The civil expenditure bas i d by a 
million and a half, principally from carrying to that amount the, 
£1,174,649, the cash actually ro by the matineers from the treasuries. 
The military expenditure, notwithstanding the disappearance of the old | 
army and the old pension list, has been enlarged by four millions and a 
quarter, the cost of military buildings by half a million, and the home 
expenditure by two millions and a half. 

The total of excess over last year, after stopping pablic works, is seven | 
millions, Nor can this represent the whole truth. No outlay had in this) 
year been made for property destroyed, for compensation, or for the new 
police corps, three most serious items. The expenditure for police, in- | 
deed, had scarcely increased a pound. Nor apparently had the transport | 
bill been paid. The whoie charge is put down at £776,000, or about £19 
a head—an impossibility. Even if part of the cost of transport were | 
paid out of the next item, “ Payments on account of her Majesty’s troops 
serving in India, £1,175,000,” the total will not be in excess of the truth. 
Taking the whole account, however, as it stands as a fair representation | 
of the fact it justifies foreboding. We lost last year nine millions and a | 
half. This yeur we have as much to lose, minus the cash stolen, but plus 
the pay of about £70,000 new levies and police, plus some 600 new staff 
| appointments, plus the rebabilitation of nearly exhausted arsenals. There 
is ten more millions added to the former. Add at least five millions for 
property to be renewed, for compensation, and for accounts left unad- 
| Justed, and the mutiny, even if it ends this cold weather, has added 25 
millions to the debt, That ie, at 5 per cent. £1,250,000 added to the 
permanent burden. Add the cost of 45 extra battalions of Europeans, or 
say, which our new masses of English cavalry, not less than £3,500,000 a 
year. Add the £900,000 of the old deficit in 1857, and we have increas- 
ed interest of debt, £1,250.000 ; increased military cost, $3,500,000 ; old 
deficit, £900,000 ; total, £5,650,000. In other words, a perfect deficit of 
five millions and a half, to be met by the surplus of Oude, when it comes, 
and the profits of the half-dozen jaghires and pensions forfeited before 
Lord Stanley restored India. Friend of India. 











Tus Portry or tux New Zeauanvens.—A Mr. Baker of Auckland, 
has contributed to Literature an interesting paper on the above curious 
subject, which was logge | read by deputy before the London Ethnolo- 
gical Society, After calling to mind that there are very few — 
more Interesting to the ethnological inquirer, or which convey to bim a 
clearer knowledge of the mental condition of a primitive people than 
thelr popular songs, he proceeds to point out that the Maori having 
as yet no history, any attempt at ch logical order must be re- 
nounced, but its antiquity is shown by the many words which cannot now 
be expounded handed down in their poetry. Those words were probabl 
brought from the country from which they emigrated, it was sup » 
about 800 years ago. is no doubt that the Maori had been much 
more civilized at some past time than they were when visited by Captain 
Cooke, and that instead of advancing in arts and manufactures since they 
were established in their new country, they have lost many valuable in- 
ventions. No traces exist of the language of the first inhabitants of New 
Zealand ; all they can learn was that the Maori, when they arrived, found 
the country inhabited, but the original inbabitants bad entirely disa 
a, leaving no trace of their existence beyond the names of their 
eroes handed down in the songg of their conquerors. By om 
the history and traditions of the Maori were preserved, and during the 
present century the Maori youths have had something else to dwell upon 
than songs in a language as different from their nt language as the 
words of Chaucer are to modern English. The Maori ms are difficult 
to understand on account of the license allowed to their poets, which ex- 
tends to the omission of, and addition to, syllables, and the peculiar ap- 
plication of words. The construction of the Maori poetry is not only ab- 
rupt to excess, but even rules of grammar are disregarded, and peculiar 
metaphors and unexpected traditions introduced. The poetry of the lan- 
posse has had the power, when employed by the women satirically or in 
amentation, to raise the spirits of weak tribes, and to enable to 
overcome their powerful foes. They lament in poetry,the loss of favourite 
implements, canoes, or lands, and it is bel amongst them that per- 
sons affected with grief for an absent one can get rid of the affection by 
having the eyes and breast sprinkled with a mixture of water, oil, and 
ochre, while the priest pronounces the words of a charm. A Maori lover 
parting from bis mistress advised her to get another lover, but it is fair 
to say, on the other side, that there is evidence of undying affection 
baving been shown by the females. It is believed amongst yr Sai 
that during sleep the spirit wanders and that dreams are the waking re- 
collections of such wanderings, and their songs show that before the in- 
troduction of Christianity suicide was a frequent occurrence with the 
Maori. They possess some humourous songs, but they are generally un- 
appreciable by foreigners ; one amongst others relates to a story nf 
@ Maori sailor that there was a rich English sailor named Jacky, wil 
whom Queen Victoria became so enamoured, that for his love she threw 
herself from the mast of one of the largest frigates, and the dirge which 
she sung immediately before leaping into the sea is supposed to be pre- 
served in the song in question. 


Tuiset.—This tract of land is likely to become one of great interest 
to Europeans in consequence of the recent treaties with China. Dr. La- 
tham in a recent work lains of the ordinary maps as ain Thibet 
too much of a table-land, plateau, or steppe. “ This is because it is im- 
rfectly known ; being a land under the dominion of the Chinese, and 
jealously protected — European exploration. Where enterprising 
travellers bave actually penetrated, it bas—to compare great things 
with small—been found to resemble the dales of Yorkshire and the lake 
district rather than the sandy levels of Hampshire and Norfolk. It has 

nted long and narrow valleys, and even on the branches of 
great rivers. It bas presented the level alluvia of drained lakes, pre- 
eminently numerous in Ladak and elsewhere. It has determined the in- 
dustry of the inbabitants to a true and ebaracteristic form of agriculture, 
for where water is scarce and irrigation necessary, canal after canal, 
watercourse after watercourse, bas to be constructed, and these are to be 
found up to the very limits of the inbabited part of the Himelayas. Even 
when we follow the course of the Bramaputra, where we can follow it, 
the difference is only one degree. There is still the river between its 
rocky and elevated banks. There is still the tract of alluvial and culti- 
vated soil. The only difference is that the belts of cultivation are wider 
as the stream of the river grows stronger. If these be omitted in the 
maps it is because they have not been described, not because they are 
non-existent. Nevertheless, some portion’ of the Bhot area is what the or- 
divary representations make it—actual steppe or table-land, with the 
manners ard customs of Tartary and Mongolia to match.” 





Tue Inner Man.—We consider this dinner question to be one purely 
of taste ; there is no absolute law in the matter, and it is absurd to la 
down an inflexible theory of harmony in dishes as you would in sou 
and colours. Many men love tripe, others have a passion for sour krout 
(to us an abomination under the sun), and we once supped with a Fellow 
of a College—no mean judge of the Ars Edendi—upon bread and cheese 
with raw onions—whieh be pronounced to be excellent. These comestibles 
would doubtless be rejected witb loathing by many epicures,—yet they 
find favour with men who plume themeelves upon having taste ;—8o true 
is it that * What is one man’s meat is another’s poison.” Simplicity of 
taste is almost always the best, and we should hesitate to stigmatize a 
man as devoid of that quality who confessed a dislike to Entreds & la 
Bordelaise and similar concoctions. We bave even heard without the 


Dapibus supremi 
Grata testudo Jovis— 


great authority referred to by the Zimes, con- 
fesses that a small turbot, a small leg of Welsh mutton, and an 

tart is “ dinner for an Emperer.”” The same authorityealso atte: 

the ne plus ultra of simplicity by ordering a diner composed entire we 


portions and flavourlessness of smelts. 
FTE cur oplaten too quead stresn bes boon laid apen the slagle meal, 


ait 


more calcul to discover the real 
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, White-bait are pot, baving attained the | and has the 
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bought for the occasion, the plate hired, the entreés from the confectioner, 
But show us a family seen which you can pop in unexpectedly of a mora- 
ing and find the breakfast-table laid to perfection,—the snowy damask, 
the bright silver, the home-made rolls, white and brown—the pinky bam, 
(itself a picture), the eggs nestling in their basket of moss, amber pre- 
serves in sparkling glass dishes, and the many other little laxurious of a 
homely but substantial breakfast arranged with tasteful disorder about 
the table ; above all let there be in the centre a bowl of fresh-gathered 
roses, and we will tell you to what degree of taste in matters of food that 
family has really arrived. And how mach more in place are those roses 
in the midst of such a meal, than by the side of the dinner plate as re- 
commended by G. H. M. For our part, if a man is too basbful or too 
stupid to talk without twiddling a rose in bis fingers, we bad infinitely 
ra — with his company. To revert, however, to the breakfast, 
who that seen such a breakfast, as it often may be seen in Scotland, 
bas not felt that it more displayed the innate, national taste of his hosts, 
than the most gorgeous and pretentious dinner? 





A New Penriexrry.—The cockneys who were crying aloud about the 
impossibility of getting what meat they bad properly served up, have 
apparently, just been adding to their perplexities. A y of gentle- 
men, presided over by the eminent Professor Owen, whom one would 
suspect of being a better judge of bones than meat, dined recently at the 
Albion Tavern, to celebrate the introduction, and discuss the merits of 
Eland venison, a dish which afew years hence may figure as an important 
item in our national bill of fare. 

The flesh of the Eland has been Iqng knows to the colonists of South- 
ern Africa as a delicate and nutritious article of food ; and from the fact 
of this great Bovine Antelope attaining the size and weight of an ordi- 
nary ox, its introduction to England was considered by the Council of 
the Zoological Society of London to be as desirable for economical par- 
pores, as its exhibition asa species would be vaiuable to the scientific 
student, In 1835 the late Earl of Derby, then President of the Society, 
imported, at considerable expense, the first specimens of this antelope, 
which had been seen in England, and at his death neathed the series 
of five animals, two males and three femules to the Society, 
under whose care they rapidly increased; and in due time several 
members of the herd were distributed by sale to the Viscount Hill, of 
Hawkstone, in Shropshire, the M is of Breadalbane, of a, 
and Mr, Tatton Egerton, of Tatton Park. The well-kept unculti 
lands in England closely resemble the park-like country which the Elands 
frequent in South Africa, ard in their new domiciles animals flour- 
ished in an unexpected manner ; mingling with the fallow deer, and be- 
ing tame and gentle in their habits. Hill was the first to ~~ 
their naturalization in the extensive range of a private park, and to 
spirited nobleman the gastronomic jury were indebted for an opportuni- 
ty of jadging of tbe flavour of Eland vinison. 

The choice parts of the animal lately killed were honoured with a 
— on the tables of ber Majesty the , and the Emperor of the 

rench ; but sufficient portions were allowed to the gentlemen at the 
Albion to enable them to ascertain that the new dish resembled beef, 
with a decided flavour of venison, and that the fineness of the fibre and 
delicacy of the fat were among its most striking characteristics, The 
animal when killed was five years old, and although not of full size 
weighed 1176 Ibs. as it fell. 





Lake Ustsi, 1x Cenrnan Arnica.—At the last meeting of the Fellows 
of the Royal Mee Society held in Burlington House—tbhe Pre- 
sident, Sir Roderick Murchison, in the chair—a paper was read on Lake 
Ujiji, in Central Africa. The communication consisted of notes from 
Captains Burton and Speke, giving brief accounts of the Eastern ex: 
ing expedition, and their arrival at and survey of the Lake Ujiji, which 
lies to the west of Zanguebar, and, from the space occupied a= 
is about two hundred miles long and twenty-seven broad. 

pl gave a deplorable account of the difficulties they had bad to 
contend against, arising from the unbealtby state of the country, and the 
attacks of the pvisonous insects. Captain Burton had been stung in the 
ear by a small insect, from the effects of which he had suffered most se- 
ver and from that cause, added to the climate, he bad been affected 
with indness and deafoees, and was almost incapacitated from contina- 
ing his journey, being obliged to be carried. tain Speke had suffered 
almost to the same extent. All their asses had died, many of the native 
attendants had deserted them, and but for the kind help of the French 
eee aoe Re Gath é ees Cass See, would 

proceed. Nothwithstanding all these difficulties, 
they continued their explorations till they arrived at the lake, where 
they spent considerable time in making their survey, and they sent home 
a map showing its extent and bearings. 

Not with this success, Captain Speke bad set out in search of 
the much-talked-of large Central African lake, had received 
reliable information, would be found at a distance of sixteen days’ jour- 
ney to the north. At the date of these notes, in June last, Captain Buz- 
ton, who was too unwell to accompany in Speke, was anxioasly 
oe his return about midway between Lake Ujiji and Zanguebar. 
Sir erick Murchison said that te noe oy ted by these tra- 
vellers in Central Africa were second only in importance to of Dr. 
Livingstone. The distance they had was 500 miles from the 
east coast, through a district, a part of which had not*been before 
visited by Europeans. The results of their discoveries confirmed those of 
> oe in showing that in the central part of Africa there was 
an ve plateau of water. They also tended to show that the sup- 
posed mountains of the moon were in fact all “moonshine,” for there 
were no indications of such mountains in the route they pene 
thongh not far south of the reputed latitude of those mountains. The 
features of the country, of which a section was given on the map, ex- 
hibited the highest mountain that the travellers crossed to be not more 
than 5,000 feet high, and the Lake Ujiji was at an elevation of 1,800 
feet. Mr. M’Queen contended for the existence of the mountains of the 
moon, which he said had been distinctly seen missiouaries, 
with snow.——Sir Roderick Murchison annou that the Royal 
graphical Society bad received a charter from the Queen, and that the 
members of the ety were now unquestionably Fellows. 
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A “Strick” or Tiweer.—The sizes, both in length and equare, of re- 
cent importations of timber into London, are so unexampied as to be 
worthy of record. One vessel, indeed, the Bostonian, of 1,000 tons, bas 
spars of a magnitude that we believe were never before timber of com- 
merce ; they run from 90 to 140 feet in length, and from 26 to 40 inches 
square. One mast containing 28 loads, weighing about 33 tons, and is 
(as are most of them) nearly as straight as a ruler, and Without a knot ; 
being 139} feet long, and 394 inches square. When felled, it measured 
316 feet to the branching top, and for 150 feet was without any branch 
atall, It was squared to 41 inches ; but was of necessity reduced to 314 
inches to admit of its entering the ship’s bowport. The quantity of tim- 
ber in this enormous tree is worthy of notice; call it 300 feet by 41 
inches square, it would contain 3,502 cubic feet, or 70 loads 2 feet as 

uared, or 116 loads as round timber. It would saw into 2,050 boards, 
41 inches wide, half am inch thick, and 12 feet long ; or, allowing about 
12 per cent. for waste in sawing, 1,800 boards 36 inches wide, balf an 
inch thick, and 12 feet long. If laid out quite close it would cover 
72,000 square yards, or 1 acre, 1 rood, 2 chains, 6 poles, 10 yards; or, 
allowing for unevoidable interstices, about two acres and a quarter. It 
is difficult to imu, ine a tree half as high again as the monument before 
it brancbes out. ‘These masts are considered worth from £12 to £14 per 
load, and we understand are secured for the British navy ; and it is said 
ey ey ae flag-staff at Wiadsor.— Lon- 

Paper. 


BJECT TO BE PronocwceD on.— Roebuck hasn't 





icalarly com- 


ing lamy’s and the 
Lobby, Walpole, Wraxall, Sir Jonah Barrio Croker, the late Lord 
Dadley, and the like, is all very well in Mr. Warren’s novel, or in 
Mr. = Joe Millarised foot notes to his noodleaic Ph hy. But 
it is quite out of place in the mouth of a radical M. P. and more 60 
in the columns of a morning , Jenkins’ own, of course, ex- 
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nat the reception of his homely sense, couched in uncouth sen- 
wae a Nebpet mmm / A more 


gnorance, but of sheer 
; not want of learning, bat want of 
ong et omen ome by the former. 
As for solecisms in pronunciation, gar solecisms 

were a thousandth part the Bee — by 
measure men as nsbers do boys, reporter’s 
be an El of indolence. Is there anything worse, is there half as 
calling the “ House” the “ Ouse,’ than in calling the “ law” 
wr,” or “idea” “idear.” Yet the latter Bevis Marks’ pronan- 
these words is the invariable one with no less a personage 
than the present leader of the Commons ; and still Mr. Speaker doesn’t 
faint in his chair. Again—wby should Palmerston call “ guarantee” 
“ tee,” or Lansdowne say “ goold” instead of “gold,” and 
« Roome” instead of “ Rome,” and so on, with Lord John and others, 
in instances endless? Nevertheless, though there is nothing in it in re- 
ality, there is an indefinite deal in the assertion that there 
in it; for nothing could by possibility be devised more scaring to the 
ambition which the prospect of new seats under a new bill is awakening 
in new men than the notion that they would be flayed alive with sneers 
if they didn’t deliver themselves in a juste melieu mode of perfectability, 
between that of Mr. Tarveydrop, professor of department, and Mr. Fred. 
Webster, teacher of Domesthenic elocutioa in six lessons for one guinea. 
Fear of the world’s dread laugh is the only cure for vanity that takes a 
senatorial turn, as a good deal of vanity is just now doing: for though 
there is no Coppock to feel the electoral pulse, or, what is perhaps more 
to the purpcse, the candidate's purse, still enough is known to ussure us 
that if there be a hundred new boroughs there will be five buadred com- 
petition for the representation, not five of whom were ever heard out of 
their own parish.— London Correspondent of Liverpool Albion. 


Tue Vicroria Recta Waren Lity.—“ Wishing to eee the country nd- 
jacent to the river during the rainy season, and with the hope of adding 
something new to oar collections, I determined to make a little boat- 
cruise up the Riachuclo, a small stream that rises in the interior and 
empties into the Parana, nine miles below Corrientes. I was fortunate 
in obtaining some rare birds, and in seeing—whbat alone would have re- 
paid for a longer journey—the ‘ Queen of the Nympb-acacia ” upon its 
native waters. teasive shallow lagoons, pure and limpid, were gem- 
med with islands of the “ Victoria Regia,” or “ Mais del agua,” (vorn of 
the water) as it is called fa the country ; for it is not only the queen of 
the floral tribes, but ministers to the necessiti ts seed«, which 


ies of man. 
are about the size of a large buck-shot, consist of a thin shell inclosing a 
white mealy substance. 


rf are gathered by the Corrientinos and 
— into meal, from which they make excellent aud nutritious bread. 
procured a ae and sent them iow oh to the Navy 
Department. I did not perhaps see the “regia,” in all its glory, for the 
season of fuli flower, May and June, had » bat it was still budding 
and blooming io sufficient perfection to delight ys ig A plant, with 
some of its native soil and water was placed in a cask, but with all my 
care it died. What infinite study is found in its leaves—those great 
of Nature’s book! I never wearied in examining their mechani 
Here, spreading over the lagoons, they looked as if they would bear the 
weight of man, and were covered at all times after dawa with myriads of 
water fowl, gleaming the ‘corn’ ualess anticipated by the natives.” — 
Page's La Plata and Paraguay. 








A Qvaxer’s Weporse.—The service commenced at balf-past 10 o'clock, 
by which time the handsome new meeting-house was well filled, fully 
the con; being evidently strangers. The bridal ty, 
numbering 10 or 11 les, sat near the upper end of the chapel, and 
the centre of one of the sides of the square which they formed was occu- 
the bride and bridegroom. Ten or fifteen minutes having been 
the silent po Longe to the sect, prayer was offered up by 

geo who occupied a raised platform. After 


in a distinct voice: “Friends, I take this my new friend, 
Lloyd, janior, to be my wife, —_ through Divine assistance, 
unto ber a faithful affectionate husband till it shall please the 
by death to separate us.” “Friend Mary Lloyd. junior,” repeated 
vow and covenaat in more subdued tones, and then she and ber hus- 
resumed their seats. Five minutes’ silence, an appropriate dis- 
course by a brother of the bridegroom, another interval ot quietness, ano- 
ther brief sermon, and then one of the office- bearers of the ow | stepped 
forward with a parchment, the contents of which he read. This docu- 
ment recited that Henry Pease and Mary Liyod, junior, having declared 
their intention to take each other in before the respective 
monthly meetings of the Society of Friends commonly called Quakers, 


and having the consent of the said meetings, and of parents, &c., had 
that and taken the avove given yow. Mr. and 
Pease then signed this instrument, as did also Mr. and Mrs. Lloyd, 


Mr. and Mrs, John Pease, and others. This done, the ceremony was at 
an end.— Birmingham Daily Post. 


Bowsa.—The name Bomba is often misinterpreted as having some al- 
lusion to bombardments. It is not so, In Italy, when you tell a mana 
thing which he knows to be false, or when he wishes to convey to you 
the idea of the utter worthlessness of anything or person, he puffs out his 


cheek like a bagpiper’s in full blow, smites it with his forefinger, and | the files—ez 


allows the pent breath to explode, with the acclamation “Bomb-a.” I 
heard the sound. Hence, after 1849, 


when r oaths in the name of the Most Holy Trinity were found to be 
as worthless as a be ’s in the name of Bacchus or the Madonna, when 
Ferdinand was 


ved to be a worthless liar, his quick-witted people 
whispered bis name. He was called King B King Puffcheek, King 
Liar, King Knave. The name and his character were then so mach in 

y that it spread widely, and have been so much in harmony ever 
since that he has retained it until now, and will retain it, I suppose till 
be is bundled iato his unhonoured grave.— Noles and Querries. 


A Votowrary Vicrm.—Professor Jacob Grimm relates tne fullowing 
anecdote :—“ Not long ago a little girl of about eight years of age, ap- 
parently belonging to a good family, rings at the door of Dr. Grimm, and 
tells the servant that she wisbes to speak to the ‘ Herr Professor.’ Think- 
ing that the little one had to deliver a , the servant shows her 
to the study of the Professor, who receives kiodly, and asks after 
The child looks at him with earnest eyes and says, ‘Is it 
written those fine Marchen ?’ (fairy tales.) ‘ Yes, my dear,’ 
. Grimm, ‘ my brother and I have written the Haus Marchen.’ 
hast also written the tale of the clever little tailor, where it 
end, who will not believe it must a thaler?’ ‘ Yes, I 
that too.” ‘ Well, then, I do not ve it, and I suppose 
ve to pay a thaler ; but, as I have not so much money now, I'll give 

on decount, and pay the rest by-and-bye.’ The savant, as 
imagined, was not a little surprised and amused. He inquired 
name of his conscientious little reader, and took care that she 
reached her house safely.” 


Tue Mewors or Monrrose.—Mr. Mark — 
bill in to restrain Messrs. Routledge publishing Mr. James 
Grant’s “ Memoirs of Montrose.” The allegation was that Mr. Grant 
had made an Sea of certain publications on the same subject by 
Mr. Napier. Vice llor Wood refused the injunction. There was 
evidence of Mr. Grant’s fair and legitimate use of Mr. Napier’s works, 
al he might not have received that courteous recognition which 
ve been due to him. Still there was no evidence of undue or 

priation of Mr. N: slabours. Mr. Grant had made 
t of Mr. Na: 
there had appeared a full and handsome 
of his work. Upon the question of costs, he 
ge had acted most properly throughout, and 

to their costs, the plaintiff not beicg entitled to the relief 
bill, this being an inquiry, upon the plaintiff's undertaking, 
to the defendant’s loss by any stoppage of the sale of their work in 
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do no harm ;” and so bravely and well did he lead them up to the enem 
that ever since no + has more proud of its colonel than 


regimen 
Seepage te are of the strict, though undaunted Franks.—A Winter 
in India, By Capt. Jones, R. N. 


Mr. Parascorr's Succzsson.—Mr. Johu Foster Kirk whom has 
, though an 





devolved the task of finishing Prescott’s History of Philip tL 
American citizen by adoption, is by birth a adian. He is quite a 
young man, and resides, with his wife and family, at Dorchester, one of 
the test subarbs of Boston. During his long and faithful services 
as amanuensis to Mr. Prescott, he was esteemed, not only by his distia- 
guished employer, but by all who had the privilege of his acquaintance, 
a8 @ young man of the rarest acquirements and genius. That he will 
n the reputation of the great work to which he has already so 
largely contributed, there can be no doubt. Indeed we are infi , on 
the most competent authority, that in patience of investigation, breadth 
of thought, impartiality of jadgment, clearness of expression.—and, in 
fact, in all the qualities that go to make a historian,—he excels to an 
eminent Mr. Preacott’s mantle could not have fallen on fitter 
shoulders.—V. Y. Sat. Press. 





A Larcr Trave mw Wareroresses.—The trade in wateroresses may 
seem a humble one, but the great demand in London for the plant has 

ven it an importance which one would hardly expect. The Great 
estern Railway is said to bring up a ton a week from the neighbour- 
hood of Cockham and Shrivenham. Many acres of water meadow, also, 
have been laid down with cress near Rickmansworth in Hertfordshire ; 
and otber watercress grounds are to be met with near Waltham _— 
and in other directions around the metropolis. But none are so well 
known to the Londoners as those of Spriaghead near Gravesend. A 
round guess has been made that London di annually of fifteen mil- 
lions of the “ bunches” in which watercress is usually tied up, weighing 
something like 700 or 800 tons. In the sale of this article, many differ- 
ent sorts of people are engaged, but the trade is in the hands chiefly of 
girls from twelve to eighteen, five th d of whom are always growing 
up in St. Giles. 
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PROBLEM No. 529, sy T. M. Brown, 
Respectfully inscribed to Mr. K. B. Cook, 

















WHITE. 
White to play, and checkmate in three moves. 


Souvtion To ‘Propuem No, 528, 





1. BweQBs 225% 
2. B takes $ takes P (best). 
Paty y 1» oh. KwKkK2 
4 Q wo B 8, checkmate. 
White. Black. White. Black. 
wescensgesesoogees K takes Kt ’ © ni casees soccer yee 
4. QwQ 4, checkmates. ea Q, © to 
7 < Bio Kt} checkmate. * 
ep osepeseescascoeses K takes P. BD cocococsscccccsce KtwoB2 
2 + +e Bw Qt. %B , oh. K to B. 
3. Q to KG, eh. K takes Kt. 4. Q takes Q, checkmate, 
4 BwQ4, te. 





Cugss Noratrons.—There is among Cheas-players, in common with the rest 
of mankind, a hankering after novelty. Not content with our plain, compre- 
hensible system of annotating a game, we must fain seek to another ; bat 
what that other is to be we have not yet decided upon. Some are in favour of 
the Kiesiritzky , which consists of desi 
board 
show 


=oes 


eet teed 


4 

3 
The principal recommendation of this mode 
clearness, to which may be added its almost universal adoption in 
however desirable it may be to use a common in Chess, 
see why we should seek to augment the difficulties with which 
favourite game is already surround: d, by a system of notation wi 
acquired is not so clear as our own. 


GAME played between Mr. F. we = and Messrs. Prentice and Green in 
col 


4 
: 


f 


tation. 

White (P.) Black (P. & G.) White (P. Black (P. & G.) 
1PtwKé PtK4 15 Q tks Q Kt P ine 
2K KtwB3 K Kt to BS 16 QwQBéch toK?2 
3 Kt tks P PwQs EP rae Seay 
4 KttoK BS Kt tks K P 18 K to 3 BwQB2 
5 PwQd PwQs 19 KRto Keq RtoK Kt3 
6 PtoQBa Ay gl 2 oie S wQ3 
7 P tke P P tks 21 Kt to K Kt5 tks Q 
8 QKttoBs BwQkKts ep AE woKBS 
9 BtoQKt bch BtoQ? 23 Kt tke Kt P ths Kt 
10 Btks B Q Kt tks B 24 BtoK Kt5 PtoKR3 
ll QtoQ Kt3 QwQRs 2 KRtksPch KtoQ? 
12 Castles A ase 2 eaasae KtweQB3 
rit bers + t tks Kt 27 Btks R 
14 POQRS BwoQs 

And after a few moves Black resigned. 








A Mate Usa —Two French soldiers, who had been in the village for 
some pu or other, set off one day to proceed to El Arouch, a settle- 
ment on road between Philippeville and Constuntine, to which there 
js a direct route from Jemappes by a path through the bash. They did 
not start together, and the one who commenced the journey first was 
much intoxicated. After proceeding some distance, iu the course of do- 
ing which he lost his sword, he felt lf overcome with fatigue, and 
stretching himself on the fell into a sound sleep. His companion, 
who was perfectly sober, following afver him a time, picked up his sabre, 
and at last found the slumberer on the grass. He gave him a kick and 
called to him to get up, when to his horror there rese up—not the man 
but a huge lion, that lay couched by his side, which he had taken for 
part of the trunk of a tree with graces. The sober soldier in 
stantly ran off, under the impression that his comrade bad been de- 
stroyed by the animal, after losing his sword in an unsuccessful combat 
with it ; bat the lion, instead of parsuing him, resamed bis by the 
side of the still sleeping man. After a time the latter awoke too, and 
got — his legs, astonished 
been i 
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tions by replies, that might almost be called historical. “Is it trae, 

neral 1 acked! “that you once went to a bal maaqué at the opera with the 
Queen of France, Marie Antoinette, leaning oa your arm, the king know- 
ing nothing of the matter till after her retura?” “I am afraid so,” said 
he, “she was so indiscreet, and I can conscientiously add, so innocent. 
However, le Comte @’Artois was of the party, and we were all young, 
enterprising, and pleasure-loving. But what is most absurd in the ad- 
venture was, that when I pointed out Madame du Barri to her—whose 
figure and favourite domino I knew—the Queen expressed the most anx- 
ious desire to hear her speak, and bade me intriguer her. She answered 
me Sippantly, aod [ am sure if I bad offered ber my other arm, the Queen 
would not have to it; such was the esprit d’aventure at that time in 
the Court of Versailles, and in the head of the haughty daughter of Aus- 
tria.” I eaid, “ Ab, general, you were their Cromwell Grandison.” “ Pas 


encore,” replied he, smiling, “that sobriquet was given me long after 
Mirchees?®. “T believe,” said I, “ the Queen on ite taken with the 


American cause.” “She thought so, but unde: nothing about it,” 
replied he. “The world said at least,” I added, with em bealtalen, 
“that she favoured ite young champion, le héros des deux mondes.” 
gore Me de salon !”” he replied, and the subject was dropped.—Lady Mor- 





Composinc Trres.—Major Beniowski, a Pole many years a resident 
in London, has devoted much time, labour, and a My to accelerating 
the work of compositors, Of course he has to encounter the prejudices 
of the ignorant among them. Recently he gave a lecture on his new 
mode of setting up type for printing, by which means, according to the 
lecturer, boys can be taught in a few months to work very much more 
rapidly than the regular professional compositors. The type be uses is 
composed of a piece of wood or metal, on one of the six sides of which 
is the required letter in relief, with the addition that on the opposite 
side, called the foot of the type, the letter is placed as found in print. 
Major Beniowski said, that he paid the boys in his employment nearly 
double what they would get elsewhere, P! , after having com- 

tere te estes mentioned by the be pa to exhibit the powers of 
wo m set up @ paragraph from a newspaper at the rate 
of 5,000 letters each per hour, and one of them stated that he had only 
been e at the iness fur five months, This feat, which brought 
the lecture to a close, could not be performed for some time in conse- 
quence of the storm ng in the hall, some of the audience trying to 
prevent their introduction, while some applauded, the Major vehemently 
gesticulating, and the boys delighted with the fun. 


Panristan Facrti#.—Even the clever men of Paris are sometimes 
sled. When the cabmen were always taking umbrellas to the tory 
of lost objects, and never any it became a matter of grave — 14 
ture. But the nature of the objects occasionally advertlecd as found in 
the streets excited fur greater wonder. One day it was a harp, the next 
an arm-cbair. What could a barp or an arm-chair be doing in the streets 
and how could a person lose a harp or an arm-chair? This was a nine 
days’ wonder, nine hundred explanations of the mystery were volun- 
teered. The one that met with the greatest favour did n not emanate from 
a man of wit—it had eget honest, bour; origin : * Mais, monsieur,”’ 
said the bourgeois’s wife to her b as he was undressing himeelf, 
“when you went out this morning you bad a flannel waistcoat on.” 
“True,” replied the worthy citizen, “I must have left it at my solici- 
tor’s.” The incorruptibility of the feuilletonist may be judged of by the 
following fact: A director was vauating the success of a new piece— 
“Why,” he said, “ the very check-taker is spting, Ne hands: put that 
iu, “Tell the public that the check-taker is rubbing his hands with 
glee.” “I+ cannot, sir.” “Cannot? Why not?” “ Becavse, sir, the 
check-taker has only one hand.” The comedian Grarsot was so success 
ful in the time of late war at the Palais Royal, that some of the fre- 
quenters of that charming theatre entertained serious apprebensions that 
be had been subsidised by the Russians to inspire ao false confidence. 
Grassot was as vain as he was successful as an artist. Meeting Bressant 
one day, he said to him: ** Really this cannot last: all the women take 
you for me, and you abuse a likeness which you owe to a shamefal freak 
of nature. Make a mark upon your nose, or I shall be obliged to take 
legal proceedings against you.’’— Bentley's Miscellany. 


Turge Reasons vor BEING sent To Eron.—I have sent you to Eton 
that may be taught your duties as an Koglish young gentleman. 
The duty of such a person is to be a and religious Christian ; 
the next is to be a good scholar ; and the third is to be accomplished in 
all manly exercises and games, such as rowing, swimming, ju 
cricket, and the like. Most boys, I fear, begin at the wrong end, 
last first ; and what is still worse, never arrive at either of the other 
two at all, I hope however, better things to 
[aera pen om truthful, honest boy ; and then, that you 
workers in your class ; and after 1 
means sorry to hear that you can show the idle boys that 
one can be a good cricketer, or jump as wide a ditch, or clear as high 
Soles 0s 009 of themes keen 


How tury “Go Auzap” at Home,—Before the Army Contracts’ 
Commission, on Tuesday week, Mr. Peter Tait, of Limerick, said that the 
whole of his clothing was cut and sewn by machinery driven by steam, 
and capable of making 4000 suits a-week. It was owing to the encou- 
ragement he bad received from Sir Thomas Troubridge, at the War Office 
that he had carried the practical —— of machinery so far. 
could now clothe the whole of the British army, assuming that 250,000 
suits would be required po | ; and, on an emergency, with the steam 
power at his command, he cou furnish 10,000 suits a-week to the Go- 
vernment. He employed t 1,100 people, 
than a guinea a-week. At Stepney Green near London, is the 
ment of Messrs. George Spill and Co., the largest manufacturers of water- 
proof clothing in Europe. In forty days this firm made one hundred and 
sixty thousand waterproof garments for our army on the heights of Se- 
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Liweraity or tux Cunarp Company.—The following facts in regard to 
a fatal collision in this harbour, a year or two since, bave not we believe 


before been made The Cunard Steamer Ni , in coming up 
the harbour, had a collision with schooner Harriet ia, of Orleans, by 
which one of the crew, Higgins, was drowned. The matter of da- 


the matter, the owners of the steamer not being liable for 
vessel. Notwithstanding its award, the Cunard Company decided to pay 
the costs of the Referees, and also sent to this city the sum of one thou- 
sand dollars to be divided amongst the penggas who were sufferers by the 
accident,— Boston Traveller. 





COUNTRY RESIDENCE, FOR SALE, OR TO LET. 


F® SALE, OR TO BE LET FURNISHED, FOR A TERM OF YEARS, A COTTAGE 
on the East bank of the Hut at Riverdale, t South of Yonkers, and in the 





PREPARED FOR THE AUTUMN TRADE 
fF. DERBY & COMPANY 


ENIENT AND BETTER LIGHTED PREMIDES TH. 
KING MU MORE CONV: b A 
B those Merchandise, 


and better for the display of their 
Les. VARIETY and EX is ualled. 
“Ta Loe ee a abiy the LARGEST FIRST ‘CUSTOM TAILORING ESTABLISR- 


EW YORS, if not in the World, recetving 
MESSRS. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
Manvracroness’ Acerts, Lonpos, 


and calling vesosis, tnrougnost thecsasnn. Crary Cee LITT aes Pace 
and inspection, for STYLE, QUALITY and PRI 
Mests'0r oe ROONOMY ts the Unhed Sines. 1 me Se 


, 
FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
848 BROADWAY, BELOW FOURTEENTH 8T. 








A GOV! e of 
Waimea trae ed ting oe autre, Roo font uy Ue 











via ond Ha’ 
PORE Samer ROETON wine win en RATED th ny of uarch, 
at o'clock, A. M. V. FOWLER, Postmaster. 
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THe Albion, 








February % 











INSURANCE. 


INSURANCE. 











SBCURITY 
FPIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $200,000. 
ALL WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE, 


Property Insured on the Most Favourable Terms. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. ° 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 


RicsanyP. Bavrr, Ws. Dawmetous, Gonos 1. Baran, 
8. T. Vacewrors, Epu’p. W. Coruies, Eowarp Cromwait, 


Sosmrn Waker, 
Joun Hatser, 


Rosert L. Case, Jous R. Wu.us, We. Bravsait, Jr., Geonce B, Gainweut, 
We. H. Hosser, Roast. L. Moruar, Surrs Lawnence, Tuomas J. Own, 
Rowan Witets, Wu, Auten Borizr, Jos. Lawnence, Anraony P. Francia. 
Jounx D. Warnes, L. B. Wraas, Samu. C. Paxson, Sauce. D. Bascocs, 
Eowaxp Mcrerrr, Jomun Aes, D. Cromwett, JonaTuan Ope.t, 
Waser Barrow, Wits F. Morr, K. J. Dowweis, Rossrt Bowne. 


Bowanp Hasont, Epwano Woop, 





MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


NTION IS INVITED TO THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
PARTICULAR ATTENTI OVERED BY THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, No. 49 WALL STREET, N.Y. 
Tee. amount of Capital, over w G1,900,808. 


ke taken at the lowest 
Tre Profits divided anvaally omeng aes net insured. 


‘.. The Company having its secured and invested. the MUTUAL relates 
Profits, N Sullgaticn tion is aiaed oT hn caseond tepend a 
to the division of Profits. a — poneibility a of hey = 


of the actual! Premium ; hence m 
molders. 





A DIVIDEND of 35 cent, to the Polley holders has just been declared, out of 
OER eee ie ear pcan ke GUNO,BUD added to the Onpiial. 
TRUSTEES. 
Moses 1. Gawwweut, Peren Pornien, Cuas. H. Marsnatt, Epwiw Bartierr, 
Rosweis Srraove. yey Lavinestos, Huzway A. Cort, ERT, 
Louw Loner, Josern Fouas, Jr. oy = Hossos, 
Antnony B. Neusow, Jacon R. Nevius, U. A. : 


Dasne Miuis, ALFRED Seton, Jos. Simnen, Jr., Panoy - Pras. 

4. Wuera’r. Guay, Wa. Il. Newmas, e CuARLes STRECKER, 
San’t. L. Mrrowns, J. B. Omatrvia ux ‘i avEanen, Samve. M, Fox, 
Punv'o. G. Fosten, Simon de Visser, Sean A a 


B. NEILSO President. 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Secretary. Siraep BETON, Vice-President. 


iNew York, November 1, 1858. 





OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
New York, January 24th, 1859. 
er TRUSTERS, IN CONFORMITY WITH THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the S.ist December, 1356 :— 
Premiums received on Marine Risks, from Ist January, 1858 to Slat De- 
cember, 1858 
Premiums on Policies not marked off Ist January, 1868. . 


Total Amount of Marine Premiums..... 1... 5.6.66 ccceeecceeeeeee 





we poms teneng epee LAfe Riuke nor upon Fire Risks dis- 
ted wi ine 
Premiums marked Off from Ist January, 1858, to Sist December, 1858... 3,494,614 20 


J mad the same period........ 0... .0sccerserceee $1,998,638 11 

Returns of vomiamns ond PORE Be 0000-0000 ccececcneccceeee 495,923 19 
The Company have the following Assets, viz -— 

Segp of the United States, of the State of New York, be sote/t eaten. 





830,084 50 

-» 806,280 00 

- 0,000 00 

Dividends on Hwoeks, Interest oa Bonds and Mortgages ages and other 
Soren, SOTNSETERED 686 other ue the Company, esti 

175.380 50 

Sa 

63 





au eont. interest on the outstanding certificates of profits will ty ~ to the holders 
Stn legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the First day of February 


reserving OVER 3% = -Y DOLLARS of profits, the outstanding certificates 
of the innue of of 1806 and of 1857, wi ue redeemed the holders thereof. or their 


E 


be 
dividend of FORTY PRR CENT. is deciared on the net earned premiums of the 








, for the year ending Sist ber, 1858, for which certificates will be issued on aad 
Fuseday, First day of February next. 
The rebar Saary ad ascertained from the Ist Jul 1008, to the ist 
Jan which certificates wore iesued’ amount 655.310 
ist January, 1868, to lst January, ee d 
Total profits for WORE Years... ... 6. ..ccccceeececeeereeeesceteeeceeeened 99,015,310 
+ ‘The certificates previous to li and &® cent. of the issue of that year 
Nove been reasemes by ee 6000007be00dedss cqgosecetsaeotion 35,878,730 
Net Raruings remaining with the Company, on lst January, 1869........... $3,136,580 


By Order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
Joun D. Jones. P. A. Haneovus. copes J yeee. Wutias Woop. 
Cuanies Dennis. even Gans. Gwores G. Hoasos. J. Henny | 
W. Ht. A. Moons susan. GruutLaN. paris Lane. Conse. 
pense Saas Tiestox Craooxs. Jamas Baron. was O. 0. ) hem 
Rovat Purves. Wa. Sruncis, Jn. Warts Saeaman. 
o. Piokemsci ws Barstow. Ilewny K. Bocene. Epwarp R. Buus. 
A. H. Pusor. A. A. Low. E. B. Morean 
a 8 jeonene. Leow. 8, Suanez. Wutsas BE. Doves. &.J. Hownanp. 
H. Rosseu. Leroy M. Wuer. Denis Perxins. Bens. Baacock. 
Fietcnsr Wesresy. 


mu _ Dane. 8. Murer. Jos. Gatitanp, Ja. 
©. Goopuus. 8. T Niwouw. 
JOHN D, JON 


President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice President. 
. H. H. MOORS, 24 Vice President. 


FIRB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
i ec At ine as ett RN ape 


THIS COMPANY HA@NG A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
those of only three Su ———, continues to insure all of 


al Ly wy ae ships terms as low 
ry on } 
couatatent with the sesostty of fe Inarere and a 
DInBOTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 





Josuru B. Vannem, Marri Bares, Jr., Grusser 8. Bercxman, 
Laowarp Arriesy, Duper B. Fuicer, Joun C. Henperson, 
Fasp'x H. Wovcorr, Cuares L. Voss, RRAIN FREEMAN, 
Wiis K. Srrone, Wanrnren Dewano, Jr., Epwarp Ma 

Moses Tay.or, Hewny V. Burien, Warson EB. Cass, 





Jamus 0. SueLpon, Josera B. Vannxum, Jr., Cnances BE. Arruesy, 
Damier Panisn, Jas. Lon. Granam,Jr., Saux. D. Braprorp, Jr., 
Gustavus A. Conover, Bown R. Mclivarye, 

WARD A, STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONE. Assist. Sec'y. 





FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE. 
ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 
Ofice, 76 Wall Street. 
AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, ° 
#2%,000,000 STERLING, OR §10,000,000. 
Paid up Capital and Surplus, $3,000,000. 


4 SPECIAL FUND OF $250,000 ig IN NEW YORK, 
TO MEET LOSSE 


Losses adjusted in New York, 
In addition to its Fire Dantoeee, Kew York and promptly to transact 
LIFE INSURANCE IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 


Adam Norrie, James McCall, Richard Irvin. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT. 
Wm. Pic’ > Royal Phelps, Adam Norrie 
Thos. Richarniora, Benj. B Sherman, Francis Skiddy, 
Henry A. Smythe, George Moke. 


Bauvxp Hvasy, Surveyor grt 


UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF LONDON. 
U. S. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
AUTHORISED CAPITAL, £2%,000,000 STERLING. 
A SPECIAL FUND OF $150,500 
Is held by the New York T: fi of Polley Holders, in accordance with the 
AA pratt rustees, for the benefit iy 
Loases adjusted in New York, and promptly paid, without reference to London. 
NEW YORK TRUSTEES. 





Cates O. Hatstep, President Manhattan Bank. 
Scuvyier Livisestow, Firm of Barclay & Livingston, 
Warts Saeaman, “ Duncan, Sherman, & Co. 


NEW YORK DIRECTORS. 
Beans Bewson, 5 New Street. Gro. B. iD, firm of & Co. 
T. B. Coppixctom, firm of Coddington & Co. Bess. A. Mumronp, 101 Pearl S:reet. 
Stcas 5 ERETT, firm of Everett & Brown. J. De Peveren s. 35 William Street. 
James Higrer, ay ty of Harper & Brothers. Josera Stvaet, firm of J. & J. Stuart & Co. 
c 





8. Hawx.ss, firm of Hawkins, Logan & D. Sraacor, frm of Dayton. ue & Co. 
Rosert Harpoc, 10) Li = BesJsamis M. Warrtock, irm “eb &E.A. 
Wa. L. K firm of Naylor & Co. Whitloe 


Co. 
Jenemisn Witsvr, frm of Wilbur & Co. 


GEORGE ADLARD, Manager and General Agent. 
58 Wall Street, New York. 


JANUARY, 1859. 


CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
CITY OF NEW YORK, 


OFFICE, No. 18 WALL STREET. 
STOCK CAPITAL, (all paid tn, and securely invested,). $500,000,00 


Assets, January 1, US5D,............ 66.0. e cere ene enceeeneeeneneeees 835,2%7,59 
be cock cdsede dict ends ccoucccces cococcccesutsedmenestatebasosee 16,745.71 





Ensures Buildings, Merchandise, Household Furniture, Rents, Leases, and other Ineurable Pro- 
perty, at the rates charged by other solvent Inatitutions. 


we Tuees-roverns of io net protin of the vastonsn of Site Company are divided ar: 
ally to holders of its no oatieten, io Scrip beari: - ¥- ~~ Profits carefully invested 
for the additional the insured, until the f thus accumulated shall have reached 
the Serip will be redeemed a retdly'and to the extent thet the prodte ceerding t Soni. 
as ral e ex! wrt - 
holders exceed the sum of $500,000. , < 





GEO. b President. 
H. H. LAMPORT, Secretary. oD Sem, 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
AGENCY, No. ll WALL STREET. 

ACCUMULATED FURD, January 1, i.. . i: 

26. 
BY THIS COMPANY, ARE >—THE 
jon of Dividends, 


Loss 
DIVIDENDS PAID, to “ 
MONG THE MANY ADVANTAGES OFFERED 
8 ITY GB ACCUMULATION, ANNUAL 
PAYMENT OF DIVIDEN of Premiums, A CREDIT of 50 PER CFNT. ON 
ALL LIFE PREMIUMS, i desired 


* Prospectasen Statements and furnished, WITHOUT CHARGE, on calling at 
of the 
toderigued agen, JOS. L. & J. P. LORD, Agents. 


LIFES INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
‘0 EXTRA CHARGE FOR CROSS 
ing ng» Half Premium may omen. Os ly paid. Cali 
we retin. M. KNEVITT, Acrvany. 


A TNA 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
oF 
HARTFORD. 
INCORPORATED IN 1819.—CHARTER PERPETUAL. 
CAPITAL PAID IN, $1,000,000. 
SURPLUS JANUARY 1, 1859, $750,000. 


DIRECTORS. 
K. Brace, Roland Mather 














Thomas . Gustavus F. Davis, 
Samuel Tudor, Edwin G. Ripley Drayton Hillyer, 
Joseph Chureh, Samuel 8. > Thomas A. Alexander 
Robert Buell, Z. Pratt, Walter Keney, 
Ebenezer Flower, A Dunham, 
Eliphalet A. Bulkeley, William z Tuttle. 

THOS. A. ALEXANDER, Vice-Pres. 

Tuomas K. Brace, Juwn., 


OFFICE OF NEW 'YorK AGENCY, 
No. 62 WALL STREET. 
. JAMES A ALEXANDER, Agent. 


THE INTERNATIONAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
(Late National Loan Fund Life Assurance Society.) 
Orrics oF Tus Genzxat Acents ror ras Unrrep Srares, 
New York, Tere, Feb. 1, i 1859. Smeets I 
con 
vnvosreble 





italia fo Life Assurance on the terms. CL 
containing the Rates of Premium can be obtained at their Office, No. 71 WALL 
STREET, or Wy ty y of their numerous Agents throughout the United States. 


LOCAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
J. Dilloa, . W. Gerard, Junr. Henry Ladiam, 
Edward Habicht, Caleb Barstow J.G. Holbroke. * 
B. F. Wheelright, 


Sourrom—-Robert J. Dillon. |  Comsvurmee Covxsai—J. W. Gerard. 
Mepicat Examinen—sS. 8. Keene. 
The Local Board of Directors meet every other Wednesday at the Office, Tl Wall 
a rechanshah ginsatan taschy every nea em ay e 
a 
seatien to patties tnetien of Laawe te ravel, Settlement of Claims, &c. 
All Policies are issued at the office, 71 Wall Street, New York, and all claims 


ge 
af 


are adjusted and paid without reference to Lon 
ee ne ae Clic i Te Gest, betaeen 2 and 3 
o'clock, P. M. 
Ca = Stock, £500,000. 
4a re Foch fe Geo Cenk a nn ee we 
ee. ew York, for benefit of all Policy-holders 
= ? E.H BICHT. 
. A I 
G. HOLBROOK p, | General Agents. 








HERRING'S PATENT 


PIRE-PROOPF SAFES. 
OOF LOCKS, THE SAME THAT WERE 
LV) T~Dw ay ES Rev 
Gates thas were 


\ Spare new stint bo reper ny eer eet ie Poi, nd he a 
preserve their 


seribers challenge the world to produce an instance of Safes failing to 
Siglo rough te olen re, or Paria icking he St nn nen 
on! 
eae Fa in Sg RUE AING foe Bl Ereity. cpa iy al 
—Burglar Proof Safes, suitable tor the securing of Plate, ~ A. A 


N. B. 
at from twenty-five to five hundred dollars. 





E d by Physicians.” 
THE GREATEST REMEDY KNOWN 


re 
Diarrhea, . 


DR. BRUNON’S BITTERS. 

Also, asa vrbat's very plenanm’ tare, ana’ will be maken aor Complaint, &e. 

This very \ and will be ken as readily by children 
adults, The aMicted are ia ited to try it. . oy 
Scents. Send for a cirenlar giving full particulars. Address 
3 CRUGER, sole agent, 742 Broadway, New York. 








“ Caution 

T= PUBLIC ARE C. ‘ONED AGAINST VARsous segares AND DANGER. 
ons imitations of ve been offered to the as imporied 
or otherwise. Mr. M. is the sole inventor of the true article, been ma 
Sates otk ey ewe © & CO. for more than ten years past. are the 
tre who adopt tenis rede mart. or uppity tes saase of B tte Matstone 

Srllale opal anf ei be bed rections Woe BiMCOTINE tp op 
one pound for exportation. oa eof 









PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OFFICE, lll BROADWAY. 
MARINE AND INLAND 
ASSETS, 
Ya ty Ry ny ey et 
Sertlsestes’ of of SSteee. issue of Sine re = 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President, 


ALFRED EDWARDS, President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 
LIVERPOOL.» LONDON 


FIRE AND LIFE 


INSURANCE CoMPANY, 
No. 56 WALL-ST., NEW-YORK. 





nameteae 
ESTABLISHED IN 1836. 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, $10,000,000. 


The Cash Investments of this Company 
now exceed 
FIVE MILLION DOLLARS. 


Invested in the United States, upwards of 
Seven Hunprep anpd Firry Txovusanp 


Dottars. 

Yearly Revenue, Two anp One Quarter 
Mition Dottars. 

The liability of the entire body of Share- 
holders Untimrrep. 

DIRECTORS IN NEW-YORK: 

James Brown, Esq.,....------ - Chairman. 
Francis Correnet, Esq., Deputy Chairman. 


GEORGE BARCLAY, ESQ., JOS. GAILLARD, JR., EsQ_ 
EUGENE DUTILH, ESQ, ED. F. SANDERSON, ESQ. 
JOSEPH FOWLER, ESQ., | WM. 5S. WETMORE, ESQ. 


Resident Secretary,.....Atrrep Pett, Esq. 
Surveyor,.........+Epmunp Hurry, Esq ‘ 
Counsel,.......Atex. Hamitton, Jr., Esq. 
Bankers, . .PHentx Banx,..Cammann & Co. 


-__—— 
FINANCIAL. 


RICHARD BELL, 
J.RAE. New 
OPsE FOR SALE, BILLS ON THE UNION BANK OF LONDON. AND ON THE 
Bank of Montveal and its Branches in Canada, in sums to suit Purchasers. 
CREDITS and and * 
br issued, Sterling Exchange, ‘otes, Drafts, payable in Canada pur 














JOHN MUNROS @ CO., 
AMERIC 


AN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
GPAs. Snortan OF CREDIT ON ALL THE PRINCIPAL TOWNS 


GkesT BRITAIN, Beuaiva, EWITZERLAND, uaa 
IRELAND, Pal ITALY, . 


ATEERS oats, ~ 


Ba nl Geaceiesse, CAIRO 
Office in New York, No. § Wall Street. 
WELLS, FARGO & CU., 
N. Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway, N. Y., 
AND THE SANDWICH Is- 


ISPATCH AN EXPRESS TO bey ym 
LANDS, by the Mai] Steamers of the 5th and of each month. 
Exchange on California, Oregon, and the Sandwich Islands for sale at all times. 
DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO, 


BANKERS, 
CORNER OF PINE AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Cities of the World. 
MERCANTILE CREDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, CHINA, &e. 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
Issue Credits for TRAVELLERS. available in any part of the world. 














ILLS AND sous PAYABLE IN be ante ae o WHERE THE BANK OF BRITISH 
Bixee America bas branches or agencies, and when Kachange is provided fer, collected 


Drafts and credits and bills and 
et omnees. ge en ad ond ecilected on Bagioné, Iveland, Sestand 


rg FEROUWOR, "0 a9 wine New Y. 
CF. . Street, New York. 





AUGUST BELMONT 


No. 76 BEAVER STREET, N. 
ISSUES LETTERS OF CREDIT TO ALL PARTS OF = WORLD, 
For the Use of Travellers: 


BREWER & CALDWELL 
20 Old Slip, corner Water Street, New York. 
Issue Baya oF Cusniastos Bills on the 


LIVERPOOL, 
of One Pound aod any Banks in Exouamp, 
in oums = feng Sates upwards, payable at of the Ins 





-. 





MOTHERS! 
MOTHERS!: 
MOTHERS!!! 


ON’T FAIL TO PROCURE MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SY} REN 
D teething. It ba« noequalonearth, It alee eet Oe by 


the ee ee allay all pain, aad is sare to 
the it, mothers, it areelves, relief 
oe Se. Perfectly vale, in all cases.  weprametres _ - 
valuaple the prescription of one of the most and skilful fe- 


experienced 
om gS jew England, and has been used wiih never failing success in miliions of 
pie paliews I to be the box and sureat remedy in the world, tn all cases Dysentery 
Diarrbom in Children, whether {t arises trom teething or any other ca: wa -_ 
If life and health can be be cotimated by dullare and eneta, Ile w worth ts weight ta 
‘Millions of bottles are sold every year im the United States. It is an old aad -uried re 


medy. 
Price, Only Twenty-Five Cents a Bottle. 
gli? Seon einen CURTIS & PERKINS is on the outside wrap- 
P Oiliee, No. 13 Cedar Street, New York. Sold by druggists throughout the world. 


_ ‘SANFORD’ S LIVER _INVIGORATOR. 
Gums. 


ded Entirely from 
LIVER communi D 
BILIOUS ATTACKS, 
SICK HEADACHE. 








and all derangements of the 
LIVER, STOMACH, and BOWELS, 
yield invariably afver taking a few doses of 
One dollar per bottle. arate Dr. SAN 
ay 8 7 FORD, proprietor, 545 Broadway, and all 


Grease or Stains of der 
= cs inieestanne _ waxy end 


Broadway, cor: of Poartesuth Sirest. 

















